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The Ancient Fortress of Otranto. 


ORACE WALPOLE 
| is credited with 
having written one 
of the first media 
val romances in 
a modern sense 
—the “Castle of 
Otranto: A Gothic 
Story ” which 
was printed at 
the famous Strawberry Hill press towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. This 
curious attempt to portray the life of the 
Middie Ages in a modern novel was the 
forerunner of the Waverley Nove's and all 
the myriads of stories based upon that study 
of the old chronicles and the historical 
literature of medieval! Europe, which became 
such a very marked characteristic of the 
nineteenth century. The “ Castle of 
Otranto” marks the beginning of a literary 
taste, as “ Fonthill” in Wiltshire and “ Straw- 
berry Hill” in Middlesex are reckoned the 
first beginnings of that vast revolution in 
European art which still influences the 
world. 

The scene of Horace Wa!pole’s story is 
laid in a “ Gothic” castle of the Strawberry 
Hill pattern ; and, although it was easier for 
the talented author to describe Gothic archi- 
tecture than to reproduce it in visible 
realisation in the country home of an 
eighteenth -century gentleman, the castle 
which he describes bears very little resem- 
blance to the real Medieval fortress which 
dominates the little cathedral town obscurely 
situated in the far south-eastern corner of 
Italy—on the heel of the boot-like peninsula. 
There is, indeed, nothing in the novel which 
suggests any real knowledge of the place on 
the part of Walpole. It would seem as if 
he had selected the name on account of its 
obscurity, for in his days Otranto must have 
been a place absolutely unimportant and 
almost unknown. 

The fact of having read the “ Castle of 
Otranto” as a child, and the dim recollec- 
tions of its “romantic” descriptions of a 











medieval castle as understood in the days 
of “pigtails and patches,” induced the 
present writer when passing through Brin- 
disi on a recent occasion to make a detour 
through the singularly unknown and out-of- 


>| the-way district—the “Terra di Otranto ;” 


a district so little known, although close to 
one of those great modern highways of the 
world, that the natives declared they had 
not seen more than two other Englishmen 
in Otranto within the memory of man. 

Otranto, which dates back sufficiently into 
a dim past to have a Greek name as Hydra, 
is one of those miniature provincia! capitals 
which have always a certain importance as 
the chief towns of ancient geographical dis- 
tricts. In modern days this character is 
merely historical and traditional, the real 
capital of this out-of-the-way district of Italy 
being Lecce, with its churches, seminary, 
and palaces of the eighteenth century. The 
transference of importance from one town 
to the other would appear to have taken 
place about the period of great revolutions 
associated with the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. (1550), who is credited with 
having strengthened the fortress of Otranto, 
and commenced the fortification of the more 
modern capital. 

Otranto, notwithstanding, its absolute 
obscurity at the present day, and its insig- 
nificant proportions as a city, has probably 
passed through greater vicissitudes in past 
history than any other town in Western 
Europe. 

In origin a Greek city, and in its earliest 
days sharing the position of Brindisi as the 
port of communication between Italy and 
the East, it eventually became the chief 
channel through which the Norman adven- 
turers of the dark ages passed on their way 
to the conquest of those Levantine prin- 
cipalities of Athens, Sparta, Epirus, or the 
#gean Islands, the memory of which lingers 
even at the present day in many a pic- 
turesque ruin amongst the hills of Greece. 
At a later date its position on a promontory 
dividing the Adriatic from the Mediterranean 
caused it to become a frontier post between 
the Venetians and the Spanish-Neapolitans. 











In 1480 the unfortunate little city suffered 
a fate which has never befallen another 
town of the Italian peninsula. To quote an 
old MS. preserved ia the cathedral sacristy, 
“ At dawn on the 28th July, the fleet of the 
Turks appeared before the city. The bom- 
bardment continued for fifteen days without 
ceasing, and no succour arriving, the city 
was stormed, and 80o of its inhabitants 
were massacred.” Some accounts state that 
12,000 persons perished on this occasion 
Thus for the first and only time in history 
the most dreaded of mediaval foes obtained 
a foothold on the shores of Italy, which 
they maintained for many months, The 
incapable King of Naples seems to have 
quietly submitted to the disgrace of such a 
humiliating menace. The Neapolitans do 
not seem to have made one effort to regain 
Otranto. 

The Turkish advance, which thus met 
with an easy success at its outset, was pos- 
sibly intended to pave the way for a much 
more important invasion. But within the 
same year the great Sultan Mohammed II, 
the conqueror of Constantinople, died, and 
the inevitable consequences attending the 
death of a Sultan induced the Pasha Achmet 
Aga, in command of the expedition, to depart 
suddenly in the following March. The whole 
Turkish force quickly melted away, leaving 
the ravaged and depopulated city to be re- 
occupied by the Neapolitans. 

Since this memorable event, Otranto has 
gradually settled down into its present con- 
dition of complete decay and obscurity. 
Its harbour, abandoned for centuries, has 
silted up; its few inhabitants of modern 
times-— mere peasants— make pathways 
through its grass-grown streets, and here 
and there a house partly pulled down 
marks the shrinkage of the population. 
Hardly an attempt has been made in 
modern times to disturb the interesting 
condition of the singularly picturesque 
fortifications, which mainly date from the 
period of the Turkish invasion. Only at one 
point a breach of a few yards in width has 
been pierced in the city wall for the purposes 
of a modern road towards the south, the 
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Fig. 4.—Castle of Otranto: Front towards City. 
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only rence. within ortified enclosure was possibly the enormous army which the 
in former days being the strong gateway on Turks were 
the north side, which still remains intact able to muster on several 


patina ad Many writers of about and i 
year 1500 Graw attention to the great Charles V. are due to hi leading 

advantages possessed by the Infidels over great European armies agsinst thy dreaded 

the Christians in all the improvements in Mohammedans 

the art of war and military architecture. As a consequence of this change in war- 


The greatest spur to this development fare, we naturally find the first developments 


Fig. 5.—The Court of the Castle of Olran!o, 





Fig. 6,—City Walls, Otrania. 
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of military architecture in the borderland 
separating Christendom from Mobam- 
medanism. The varying frontier between the 
Turkish Empire and the Venetian Republic 
—the Lattle-ground and borderland for cen- 
turies between the two faiths—is literally 
studded with fortresses which are invariably 
on a scale and of an architectural importance 
unknown in Wester Europe at that period. 
Their picturesque outlines, harmonising with 
the romantic scenery of Greece or Dalmatia, 
delight the artist rambling over the former, 
territories of the Serene Republic ; and they 
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Fig. 7.~—Distant View of Olranto from the North 


architectural as from a merely historical or remains in the form of immense quantities 
military point of view ; they are, in fact, of stone cannon-balis lying about the town ; 
works of monumental art. their superfluity even decorates the little 

As has been pointed out, to the Turks railway station. These balls were made by 
belongs the credit of inventing modern war- | galley slaves when the galleys were laid up 
fare with its enormous armies, but to the during the winter. 
Italian genius for building is due the remark. ae 
able and often beautiful style of architectural fins] 
fortress which succeeded to the picturesque THE BURIAL-GROUNDS AT CHRIST 
castle of the Middle Ages. HOSPITAL, LONDON, 

The castle of Otranto—although but a « IERE lyes a Benefactor, Let no 
small example affords an interesting illus- one Move his Bones.” So runs 
tration ot this transition ‘Stage in military the inscription on a marble 
architecture. ~The plan (fig 1) shows that tablet which was set up, with 
the older portion of the building consists Of several others, against the outer wall of the 
a square enclosure which originally had four South Cloister, a playground called “ Giffs ” 
circular towers at the angles. This portion or “Jiffs” by the boys cf Christ Hospital. 
dates from a period before the Turkish in- py, passage lies at a level lower than that 
vasion. After that event—probably at the of the adjacent courts, and was lighted by 
commencement of the sixteenth century— giy of the seven pointed arches, latterly 
the walls of this portion were raised to the shorn of their mouldings and filled partly 
height of another story, and the great with brickwork, which, together with the 
bastion of singulirly acute form was added puttresses, formed the only remains existing 
in place of the south-east tower on the sea- ahove ground of the Franciscan convent of 
ward side. The sharp outlines of this Grey Friars. The tablet commemorates, it 
bastion with its glacis have a singular effect i, believed, James St. Amand (or Arnaud), 
seen from the sea shore (fig. 3), and contrast who died in 1749. The admonition has 
oddly with the view of the land side of the proved, however, to be of no avail. The 
castle with its fifteenth-century walls and Coyncil of Almoners notify their intentior to 
round towers (figs. 4 and ©). remove in the course of next January all 

The great bastion of Otranto belongs human remains from within the Hospital 
evidently to the earliest type and to a precincts for re-interment in some conse- 
system by which the sides of a bastion were crated burial-ground. That operation will 
intended to be flanked by the fire from guns not be confined to the South Cloister. For 
upon the curtain wall. This system was the a Parliamentary Return of 1834 upon the 
reverse of that in general use at an earlier burials in the precincts until the previous 
and a later period. At Otranto we may year and a Report made by the Charity 
perhaps see an example of early efforts at a Commissioners show that before i740 a 
system of enfilading fire which was brought vault in the north-western corner of 
to perfection about the year 1520 by Michele the cloister quadrangle —known as “the 
Sammichele, the famous architect of the Garden” — was commonly used for the 
walls of Verona and the fortifications of burial of children on the foundation, 
Venice. and that, after the closing of that 

The little fortress of Otranto, which has vault, another one in the north-eastern 
passed through so many changes of owner- corner was made for that purpose. Less 
ship during the past 500 years, is still mar- than forty years ago the interment of an 
vellously preserved. Its Spanish governor | officer of the staff took place in the vault. 
of the seventeenth century, whose monu- In his history of the Hospital, the Rev. W. 
ment decorates the castle chapel (now a Trollope records (1534) the burial in rows of 
hay gtore) would find little changed if he |children on the south side of the cloister, 
could revisit his ancient home, except the | It is the case, moreover, that the great Hall, 
substitution of a stone arch for the draw- | covering the site, in part, of the Friars’ guest- 
bridge and the absence of all armament— | hall, and opened in 1829, stands over what 
the cannon have long since been melted|is considered to be a consecrated burial- 
down for other uses. The castie is now) ground. An Order in Council, promu!- 
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used partly as a coastguard station and 


partly as a country police station; but its! 


chief claim for careful preservation in 
modern days is as a monument of the most 
stirring period of European history. For- 
tunately the Italian Government is well 


disposed towards the preservation of such | 


monuments, 
A curious souvenir of the Turkish invasion 





gated in 1886, forbade the continuance of 
sepulture within the confines of Christ 
Hospital. The Disused Burial Grounds Act 
of 1884 applies to any such ground in the 
Metropolis in respect whereof an Order in 
Council has been made for the discontinu- 
ance of burials therein, in pursuance of the 
Acts 15-6 Vict., c. 85, and 16-7 Vict., c. 134, 





, but its provisions are inoperative if the 


ground has been sold or disposed of under 
the authority ot any Act of Parliament, 
Under the Act of last year the Governors of 
St. Bartholomew's acquired 67,60 ft. super- 
ficial, or about three-tenths of the whole 
area of, say, five acres, in consideration of a 
sum of 238,781/, payable to the Almoners, 
on the award of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who was deputed to act as arbitrator. 

We will now briefly advert to the addi- 
tional testimony afforded by a highly- 
interesting set of nine hand-drawn plans 
which formerly belonged to the Stowe 
Collection, and were afterwards acquired 
by Frederick Crace. They consist of old 
copies of drawings and surveys, made in or 
about 1540, of the precincts of Grey Friars, 
the adjoining property of St. Bartholomew 
Hospital, and parts adjacent. Besides their 
extrinsic value as documentary evidence, 
the drawings present curious specimens of 
sixteenth - century cartography. One of 
them reminds us of the commonly forgotten 
fact that there was once a foot thoroughiare 
from the Stone Gate, on the north side of 
Newgate-street, nearly opposite Warwick- 
lane, leading along the West Cloister of 
Grey Friars to a postern-gate in the 
City Wal! at the north-western corner 
of the cloister, and thence by “The 
Walke” to St. Bartholomew Hospital be- 
youd the City Wall. The walk was closed 
to the public in 18:8; a doorway giving 
access into the remoter hospital has since 
replaced the postern-gate in the City Wall. 
One drawing of the Grey Friars precincts 
plots two “ churchyardes belonging to Christ 
Hospital,” at either side of the thorough- 
fare just beyond the Wall and at the Town 
Ditch—the name of the “ Ditch “ was per- 
petuated in the Bluecoat School; another 
“ churchyarde for the poore of the Hospitale, 

-that is, of St. Bartholomew—is plotted on 
the south-western side of the Walk. Another 
drawiog delineates the brewhouse of St. 
Bartholomew s, adjoining the Stone Gate ip 
Newgate-street, and the bakehouse and 
millhouse yard, the brewhouse court, and 
the Little Cloister in the area that aiter- 
wards became the large open ground, the 
boys’ “Hall-play,’ as seen through the 
railings from Newgate-street. 

Above the South Cloister walk and against 
its outer wall was erected in 1682 the Su 
Robert Clayton wing, alter designs by Wren, 
of which the porch and gateway, facing the 
opening of Christ Church-passage, were 
recently taken down to be re-erected against 
the south front of the great'Hall at Horsham. 
The outer wall of the Clayton wing was 
raised upon the northern wall of the long 
nave of the Grey Friars Church as rebuilt in 
1306-27 and dedicated to St. Francis of 
Assisi. The building ‘overlooks the grave- 
yard, behind Newgate - street,” oi Christ 
Church. The ground floor of that wing 
was used for the offices of the jarchitect 
and surveyor to the Hospital and others 
the upper story formed the Latin School. To 
Wren is attributed {also the former Hall, 
which was erected in 1672 over the West 
Cloister walk and replaced, it is conjectured, 
the refectory. A good view$of the old Hall, 
with the range of cloister arches beneath it, 
is preserved in fhe Fauntleroy copy of 
Pennant in the Soane Museum; it was 
removed in 1827 for a block of wards and 
dormitories designed by, John Shaw the 
elder, who died in 1832. The Northern 





Cloister, where bad stood the Franciscans 
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dormitory and, over it, Richard Whitting- 
ton's library measuring 129 ft. by 31 ft. and 
finished in 1429, gave way to an open 
cloister, which, as well as the new range of 
dormitories over the Eastern Cloister, as re- 
built in 1705, was designed by Shaw and 
completed by his son, John Shaw the 
younger, in 1836, 

In his large drawing of “ Old Greyfriars 
and Newgate,” published in our journal on 
April 21, 1894, Mr. H. W. Brewer depicts 
many of the conventual buildings cited 
above, together with the Church, the two 
Cloisters, the Outer Court, the City Wall as 
it bends around the northern and western 
sides of Grey Friars, the City Ditch, and 
Newgate. Mr. Brewer places the Friars’ 
infirmary, with its cloister and chapel, 
erected by Peter de Helyland, in the north- 
east of the precincts. We may mention as 
well J. Storer’s view (1805) of the Southern 
Cloister, with the arches, the boys’ sweet- 
stuff shop built against the wall, and the old 
pump in the “Garden” of the foreground, 
H. Shaw's print (1825) of the old Hall, with 
the Whittington Library, and the Cloisters, 
and the two bird's-eye views of 1727-40. 

ee 
NOTES. 

So much has been heard of 
Educonua Bin, the Education Bill, “ The Edu- 

cation Act, 1902," as it must 
now be called, that it is unnecessary to 
refer to it in detail. One point, however, 
must be noted. At the eleventh hour a 
clause has been inserted making the Local 
Authority liable for the fair wear and tear 
of Voluntary schools. This is an unfor- 
tunate clause, for it must necessarily cause 
much friction and expense both to the 
managers of Voluntary schools and to the 
Loca] Authority. It is impossible that there 
should not be a difterence of opinion in 
regard to the term “fair wear and tear,” and 
the Local Authority will be bound, in the 
interests of the ratepayers, to scrutinise 
claims very closely. Thus disputes are 
inevitable, and experience has shown that no 
differences are more difficult to settle than 
those which arise in regard to dilapidations. 
Every time also that a claim of the managers 
of a Voluntary school is cut down by the 
Local Authority, it will form a ground for 
attacks on the good faith of the managers. 
They will be accused of attempting to get 
the better of the ratepayers, and so forth. 
it is equally certain also that both managers 
and Local Authorities will require skilled 
advice in regard to the settlement of these 
claims, and thus this clause will add a sub- 
stantial sum to the cost of education which 
would have been saved had the wear and 
tear clause not been inserted by the Bishops 
at the last moment. It would be in the 
interests of education if it were repealed 
next Session. 








an Tue railway on to or under 
Heath and the Hampstead Heath is now (as 
Railway. we feared) inevitable, and the 
Hampstead Heath Protection Society are 
endeavouring to get the evi! at least mini- 
mised by preserving the part near the pro- 
posed Tube railway station from being built 
ever. They quote from the Hampstead 
Heath Act of 1371 the provision that “ the 
Board ” (the former Board of Works) “ shall 
at all times preserve as far as may be the 
natural aspect and state of the Heath,” a 


on the London County Council as the suc- 
cessors to the Board of Works. The East 
Heath, as they remark, near the Hampstead 
Heath Station, has now almost ceased to be 
a Heath as all owing to the amount of build- 
ing by which it is hemmed in. The West 
Heath was saved from the same fate by the 
purchase of Golder's Hill; and now the 
North-West Heath, close to the intended 
railway station, is in the same danger. The 
Society urge that the County Council should 
purchase three fields which now abut on this 
portion of the Heath. The effect of this 
would be to prevent any line of houses 
being built skirting the Heath, which ‘vill 
infallibly be done unless some such means are 
taken to prevent it; the rural character of 
the North-west Heath will then also be irre- 
trievably destroyed, and a line of semi- 
detached villas will take the place of the 
hedge. It is to be hoped that this sugges- 
tion will receive every consideration; the 
cost of the purchase cannot be relatively 
great, and it seems a public duty on the part 
of the County Council to take decisive steps 
to prevent, as far as may be, any further 
alteration of the rural character of the Heath. 
The mere fact of the railway, and the station 
there, will be bad enough in itself, 

: THE correspondence recent! 
Rm or” published between the rer 
Public Policy. mittee appointed by the stock- 

holders of the London and North-Western 
Railway Co, and the Board of that Company 
raises questions of general public import- 
ance, The Committee is an influential! one, 
including men of such experience and 
practical knowledge as Lord Brassey, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, and others whose recom- 
mendations must attract considerable atten- 
tion, but the Board at present seems unable 
to adopt them to any large degree. The 
chief recommendations seem to be greater 
co-operation between the rival Companies, 
greater economy in handling goods traffic, 
both by means of combined action and 
larger waggons, a fuller system of statistics 
(dealing more especially with the mileage 
and load), and combined action in respect to 
the increase of public burdens, local taxa- 
tion, &c. With regard to the first head— 
co-operation—the Committee seem to have 
addressed themselves chiefly to the benefits 
to be gained in the goods traffic, but we 
submit that much could be gained in this 
direction by greater facilities being offered 
the travelling public in through communica- 
tion over rival systems. The only co- 
operation at present exercised by the 
Railway Companies is a co-operation 
where two rival systems supply the same 
districts, and which is adverse to the public, 
viz., equality in fares and mutual agreements 
limiting the number and speed of trains, 
but it is common knowledge that through 
communication between two systems is 
made as difficult as possible, and the public 
has to sustain serious loss of time and 
inconvenience owing to an intentional failure 
of through communication. The sooner the 
railway companies realise that increased 
facilities of rapid transit throughout the 
country mean a largely-increased travelling 
public the better it will be for their share- 
holders. Seeing the serious depreciation in 
all railway securities, and the diminution in 
the dividends of many of the companies, it 
is somewhat surprising in the correspondence 





provision which is unquestionably obligatory 


now published to find no reference to the 


{[Dec. 27, 1902. 
vexed question as to the apportionment of 
charges to income and capital, A large 
section of the community is strongly ot 
opinion that the present unsatisfactory con. 
dition of these undertakings is solely due to 
the constant increase of capital to effect 
repairs which should properly have been 
executed out of income, and the views of the 
Committee on this question would have been 
read with the greatest interest. It is, how- 
ever, a matter for congratulation that the 
stockholders are beginning to take measures 
calculated not only to improve their own 
securities, but to be of benefit to the public 
convenience and the trade of the community 
at large. 





oni iaiaail Some of the recommendations 
ing Standards agreed upon by the Standardi- 

Committes. sation Committee will shortly 
be published, and there is no doubt that 
they will receive a warm welcome from 
those engaged in various industries involving 
the use of iron and steel. The astonishing 
diversity at present existing in the dimen. 
sions of manufactured forms of iron and 
steel is largely due to the reluctance of 
manufacturers to take counsel together upon 
matters which really ought to be regarded as 
of common interest, and it is probably the 
result, in some degree, of arbitrary speci- 
fications prepared by Government officials 
and by a certain class of consulting 
engineers, One important benefit that may 
be expected to follow standardisation wil! 
be a very considerable saving in the ex- 
penditure of Government departments, and 
another of still greater value wil! be to 
enable British engineers and manufacturers 
to compete on more level terms with Ger- 
many, Belgium, and the United States. We 
learn that the sub-committee dealing wit) 
structural steel has reported that only 
twenty-three standard sections of channels 
should in future be rolled, instead of sixty- 
three as previously. Even then the number 
will be three in excess of the German, and 
nine in excess of the American numerical! 
limit. Again, in angles of unequal sides, 
30 standard sections are recommended in 
place of §9 as formerly, the Germans having 
14, and the Americans 18 standard sections. 
In I-beams, 30 standard sections are pro- 
posed instead of 49, the Germans rolling 3}, 
and the Americans only 17 sections. No 
less than seventy-one different sections ©! 
tramway'rails, with merely trivial differences, 
are now rolled, and it is proposed by the 
committee that five only should be produced, 
ranging from 90 Ib. to 110 Ib, ft has 
been estimated that the standardisation 0! 
such rolled sections will enable makers to save 
at least 5s. per ton, representing a total 
annual saving of something like 750,000. 
per annum, while capital will not be waste- 
fully expended in future upon special rolls 
and tools for the production of odd sizes 
such as are at present demanded. As the 
general committee includes representatives 
of all the leading engineering societies ‘0 
Great Britain, as well as members o! 
Government departments, there is every 
reason for believing that the recommenda- 
tions will be regarded as authoritative by a!! 
connected with the iron and steel industries. 


Tue action brought by the 
iad ~~ Ai Taff Vale Railway against the 
Amalgamated Society of Rail- 





way Servants and some of its officials has 
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ended, as was almost certain to he the case, held under Section 14, Sub-Section (3) of Vanama or Nicaragua. He believes that a 
in favour of the plaintiffs. From the moment | the present Act, and in consequence the Masonry or monolithic dam would be 
that the House of Lords decided that a/ erection of a staircase from the third floor objectionable at either place, owing to the 


: ; : ; 

Trade Union could be responsible in its cor-| t» the top of the building was recommended, it 
, . | 

porate capacity for the action of individual | 

members, the result of which this case is an 


If individual | 


example was sure to follow. 


and the owner became liable under the Act 
to daily fines in the event of non-compliance 
with the order of the Council embodying the 


workmen unlawfully broke their contracts | result of the award in the arbitration, and the 
with their masters, they have hitherto | present action was brought by the owner of 
been the only persons responsible; but/the factory against Messrs. Spiers & Pond 


when they are incited to do this by officials 
of the trade-unions, it follows, from the 
decision of the House of Lords, that the 
Union itself becomes ultimately responsible. 
All, therefore, that has to be done in order to 
fix responsibility on a Union is to establish 
some ublawful act on the part of a workman 


and a connexion between this Act and a 
Union, No change in the law can be 
row effected except by Act of Parlia- 


ment, and we doubt whether the House of 
Commons is at present prepared to repeal 


the existing law. One result of the present 


to compel them to allow bim to enter on the 
premises to do the work required by the 
order. 
ferring rights on the owner of a 


The only provision in the Act con- 
factory as 


against the cccupier to carry out such 
works are contained Section 14, Sub- 
Section (2), and the Court has now held that 


these powers do not intend to enable an 
1¢ factory to enter on those pre- 


do for another 


owner of o 
mises to 

factory, or common to the two, 
the Judge held two 
separate yuilding, 


work necessary 


this case 


these to 


constitute 


? 


i 


factories, although one 





state of it is that the practical irresponsi 
bility of the workmen for 
occurring in a strike 


j 
unlawful acts} 
is now removed, since | 


the Union, a substantial body, of which he} 


forms a member, is collectively responsible. 
For the present, therefore, strikes will have 
if 


to be conducted on strictly legal lines 
trade-unions are not to pay heavy damages. 








and that they could not be deemed tenement 


4 
‘-~ 


factories under Section 


fy 


po 


mecnan 


as each factory. 
there 
wer 


used its own mechanical power, and 


' 


j 
the Court 


was no ical 


* supply 
that section 
out that the 
the building as one factory was bad, | 


ot 
it 


within is true 
P nts 

treating 
but it seems exceedingly hard that the owner 


of a factory who has been subjected to pro- 


order of the Council 


ceedings, on the face of them legal, should, 


Underground LFHE Views now expressed by 
Railway Mr. lames Keith. one of the|i® bis loyal endeavour to carry out the order 
Ventilation = od . . c o ‘ . — h + eo 4 > 
experts who gave evidence be-| { a superior authority so obtained, have to 
fore the Board of Trade Committee, on the | cur serious and expensive litigation. 
: ' wer, i rprising to fi an Ac 
ventilation of underground railways, are not Moreover, it is surprising nd Act 
i] . - 4 Qe ehook hich } ) 
reassuring cither to the promoters or share- | Placed on the Statute-book which fais t 
holders in these undertakings or to the afford protection from fire in circumstances 
. ; : Riek ¢ — bee 86a a me no he | 
travelling public. The condition of the air|‘“°'*" are now the rule and not the) 
n the electric “tube” railways seems to be | “***) 
very bad and growing worse, and the means 
advocated by Mr. Keith for the ventilation ot |p, Tose persons who have houses 
, ‘ = te = omresntanndl os 
deep tubes, viz., the erect ol air shalts Sosneetiiode or land a juired from them 
oy ‘ ; . nt Sort 2 oT 
equidistant between very two stations and under compulsory powers, an 
rising to a greater height than the rocfs ot emarseped large class at the present time, 
the neighbouring houses will hardly com. | Will do well to note the decision of the High 
mend itself to Londoners, and will make | Court in the matter of an arbitration between 
} rl y " “ouncil an Looe 
them anxiously regard the large y proposed the London 4 county Co a and Burgess and 
increase in su railway undertakings.|€ross. The County Council for the pur- 
‘ the new . 1} " 
London has never countenanced the dis- | poses of the new street from Holborn to the 
figuring overhead railway, but if the breath- Strand were acquiring a house in Bow-street. 


ing apparatus of the numerous proposed 
underground railways is t 


thus likely to extend 
above ground, it may 


become a question 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Land Clauses Acts they had made a sealed 
offer to the owners or occupiers, but the 











how far they are less obnox than the 


trans-Atlantic system, which certainly offers 
some compensating o those who 
use them as a means of conveyance. 


us 


¢ 
‘ 


advantages 


Tue facts of the case Toller 
pm eee v. Spiers and Pond (reported 
in last disclose a 
serious deficiency in the provisions of that 
new statute, the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, in its application to modern develop- 


} 


our issue) 


ments, The City Mills is a very long 
narrow building occupied as follows :— 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond occupy the 


building from the basement to the fourth 
floor as a factory, with the exception of the 


claimants proceeded to arbitration, and only 
iwhen the jury had given part of their verdict 


finding the premises insanitary, expressed 


their desire to accept the sealed offer, 
and the High Bailiff thereupon stopped 
the proceedings. The Council now applied 
for a fresh jury to continue the arbitration, 
and the Court granted the application. The 


effect of the sealed offer is in the event of 
jury awarding any sum not in excess of 
the offer to render the claimant liable to 
pay half the costs of the arbitration, and it 
seems obviously improper for the claimant 
h 


ne 


the 


to delay his acceptance of the offer until 
is in a position to judge what the result of 
the arbitration is likely to be, making th 





second floor, which is not a factory at all, whole transaction one of “heads 1 win and 
or within the Factory Act. The rest of the tails you — f 

building above the fourth floor is occupied | . 

as a factory by Messrs. Farwig & Co. The Wen discussing an alter- 
County Council, being dissatisfied with , Native route for the Nicaragua 
the means of escape in case of fire, ~® Canal, before the American 


served a notice on the owner of the whole 


building, in accordance with the Act then it 


Society of Civil Engineers, Mr. Le Baron 


1|made a novel suggestion as to the form of 





force, and su>sequently an arbitration was’ dam which he recommends for use either at 


|As 
author proposes that stone should be added 


jury that might result from earthquake, 
and which might necessitate the closing of 
the canal during repairs. His proposal, 
which is certainly worthy careful 
€xamination, to truct a loose-rock 
dam, enclosed in a heavy chain cable net, 
to have a base of 360 ft., a crest 
of ‘oft, an up-stream slope of 1 to 1, and a 
down-stream slope of 4 to 1, The chain 
forming the net, he suggests, should be of 
I-in. ship's cable worked into meshes of 3 ft. 
square. These meshes would be crossed by 
two j-in. cable chains, making four meshes of 
15 in. square, all to be linked together by 
shackles at the crossings. In the first place 
the net would be laid flat on the river bed 
from shore to shore, and extended up the 
banks to the top of the dam, as well as for a 
sufficient up and down stream 
above and below the dam, so that the ends 
of the net could afterwards be drawn up and 
fastened on the top of dam. A chain 
net would also be continued as an apron up 
and down stream of the dam, and covered 
ith 2 ft. or 3 ft. of rock. This chain net would 


bhi @ 


of 
is cons 


j 
j 
the dam h 


distance 


he +} 
, as 


i¢ 


w 


| accommodate itself to the inequalities of the 


bottom, filling any holes caused by scouring. 
the dam settles from this cause, the 


on top until a condition of stable equilibrium 
is secured. This method of construction 
seems to present no difficulties, and under 
conditions such as those prevailing in 
Central it appears promise 
advantages not offered by solid masonry 
construction. 


America to 


Removinga JT is mot every day that a 
Factory large chimney shaft has to be 

: be levelled in the midst of a busy 
ity, and the method recently adopted for 
such an operation in Washington (U.S.A.) is 
worth votice. The structure question 


was 153 ft. high by 15 ft. square at the base 
with ft. tapering to 
14 in. thick at the top, and it contained some 
he shaft was situated 
close to the principal thoroughfare of the 
capital, one row of buildings being only 


walls nearly 3 thick 


250,000 bricks. 


go ft. away, and other buildings within 
200 ft. in a different direction. The district 
uthorities stipulated that the stack must 


first be lowered 60 ft and they 
then permitted the remaining part to be 
razed by undermining and by the aid of 
dynamite. 

was removed, and two corners of the base 
were undermined. Holes were then drilled 
in the walls between the corners, and into 
them were inserted a series dynamite 
sticks. Ata given signal the explosive was 
fired by electricity, and, after a momentary 
pause, the shaft began to fall across the 
open space exactly as intended. In falling, 
the shaft broke into several parts, evidently 
owing to the resistance presented by the 
inertia of the upper parts to the movement 
first exhibited at the base. The débris 
was confined to a comparatively small area. 
None of the material was projected with any 
force by the explosion, and the bricks were 
deposited in a fairly regular wedge-shaped 
pile, comparatively few of them being 
broken. Nearly all those from the upper 


by hand, 


Accordingly, the upper portion 


ot 


o 


part of the shaft were completely separated, 

while the thick lower walls were left mainly 

In consequence of the pre- 
Cc 


in masses. 
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cautions taken not the slightest damage was 
caused to the adjoining property. 





Some remarkable exhibits were 

The Futureof shown in the lecture hall of 
a, © Society of Arts last 
week, when Professor Lewes delivered the 
last of the course of lectures upon “ The 
Future of Coal Gas and Allied I!luminants,” 
A small incandescent mantle, heated by 
acetylene supplied to the burner under a 
pressure of ten inches of water, and at a 
rate of one cubic foot per hour, emitted 
light of 146 candle-power. This efficiency 
is about seven times greater than that 
given by an incandescent mantle heated 
by coal gas under ordinary pressure, or 
about five times greater than that emitted 
by a mantle heated by coal gas under 
the high-pressure system. In connexion 
with his remarks upon the lighting of cars by 
acetylene, Professor Lewes exhibited some 
small cylinders charged with porous inert 
material (such as kieselguhr) impregnated 
with acetone, and then charged with 
acetylene under a pressure not exceeding 
150 Ib. per square inch. Acetylene in this 
form has been subjected to many severe 
tests, and it has been found that it may be 
used with such perfect salety that a specia! 
Order of the Secretary of State has been 
issued permitting the use of acetylene com 
pressed in this manner. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to explain why the recent attempt to 


light London omnibuses by acetylene 
generated within the lamp did _ not 
prove successful, and expressed the 


epinion that, if an attempt were made 
to use gas stored in cylinders, lighting by 
acetylene would prove perfectly successful, 
The cost of lighting by acetylene would pro- 
bably exceed that of lighting by oil by 2d. 
or 3d. per omnibus per week, but the acety. 
lene would yield light so greatly superior to 
the miserable glimmer emitted by the oil! 
lamps that the travelling public would at 
once appreciate the innovation. Another 
exhibit which attracted great attention was 
an oxy-acetylene blowpipe. The oxy-acety- 
lene flame has a much higher temperature 
than that of the oxy-hydrogen flame, and 
when allowed to impinge upon a steel plate 
of considerable thickness it bored a hole 
through the plate in a few seconds. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
Gallery is a collectiov of 
pictures and portraits by Mr. 
Nico, W. Jungmann, the artist who first 
came into notice as a translator of Dutch 
peasant life into decorative pictures. The 
present collection contains some works in 
the old manner, but is diversified by a 
certain number of full-length portraits of 
English ladies, on a small scale (about 
quarter-size), which are in a totally different 
style, and seem to,imply a wish on the part 
of the artist to take a position as a portrait- 
painter in this country. The results are not 
very bappy ; the ladies are immensely tall in 
proportion {ten heads high most of them) 
the necks in some cases too long, and 
the hands stiffly and conventionally drawn. 
Among the paintings of Dutch rustic types 
perhaps the best is “ Watching Father,” two 
thickly. proportioned bat pleasant-looking 
young women seated on the bank watching 
“Father's” boat, which does not enter into 
the composition, But the really interesting 


Mr. Jungmann’s 
Exhibition 


works are those of figures with faces of con- 
siderable beauty, clad in rich costumes which 
are drawn and painted with the most minute 
elaboration, treated in a flat decorative 
manner which is entirely conventional, but 
which nevertheless realises a great deal of 
beauty in a pictorial way. One of the best 
of these is “ The Honeymoon,” half lengths 
of two lovers seen in profile, covered with 
embroidery and lace, while a background is 
formed by an equally straight and flat 
representation of oyster pools and their 
workers, all gazing at the passing couple. 
There is rea! beauty of a kind in this; also 
in the series of half-iengths called “ l’art of 
a Procession,” and in the larger work "A 
Lady in Lace”; a half-iength in profile, 
apparentiy worked out of a crimson-mottied 
suriace (it is not easy to say what) by 
cutting away the surface for the bead and 
painting in the features. Everything is as 
flat aud sharply cut as possible, aod the 
luxuriant brown hair, delineated with great 
brilliancy, is partly brought out by fine lines 
indented with a sharp-pointed tool. It is an 
eccentric method of execution, hardly 
perhaps legitimate painting; but it is 
certainly effective in its way. 


—_ << 
Sr 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


AN ordinary general meeting of this Asso 
ciation was held on the igth inst. in the 
Mecting-room of the Koyal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. H. T. 
Hare, President, in the chair, 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, and some nominations read, the 
following gentlemen were clected -—Messrs. 
K. W. Booth, R. T. E, Neeves, and ‘V. H. L. 
Keay. The following gentlemen were, on the 
motion of the Chairman, elected by acclama- 
tion :—-Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., Mr. Ernest 
Newton, and Mr. H. H. Wiggiesworth. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced the following donations tothe library - 
—“ The Architecture of Greece and Rome,” by 
W. J. Anderson and R, Phenc Spiers, pre- 
sented by Mr. B. T. Batsford; “ Modern 
School Buildings,” by Felix Clay, presented 
by Mr. B. T. Batsford; Post Office London 
Directory, 1903, presented by Mr. W. G. B. 
Lewis. A vote of thanks having been passed 
to the donors, Mr. Maule announced the 
following lectures, commencing: January 1— 
“ Drainage and Water Supply,” lectarer, 
Mr. Max Clarke. January 5—* Elementary 
Construction,” lecturer, Mr. C. E. Varndell. 
January 6—“ Elementary Physics,” lecturer, 
Mr. H. B. Ransom, 


The Study and Delineation of Old Buildings, 


Mr. W. H. Bidlake then read the following 
paper on “ The Study and Delineation of Old 
Buildings ” :— 

The intimate association, in the title of this 
paper, of the study of old buildings and their 
delincation, might suggest that there was an 
inseparable connexion between them. Such, 
however, is far from the truth. 

The study of old buildings does not neces- 

sarily involve their delineation, or the delinea- 
tion of them inevitably imply their study. This 
statement seems self-evident—perhaps too sellf- 
evident to attract attention. .A student is, as a 
consequence, advised to sketch and to measure 
old work without any qualifying advice as to 
what to study or how to study. Growth is not 
helped by unsuitable food badly digested. 
Measuring up bad examples, and makin 
drawings of them in a mechanical spirit, wil 
feither develop a student's taste nor his know- 
ledge. _ Perhaps it did not occur to him that 
either his taste or his knowledge required de- 
veloping. “Then,” you ask him, “why make 
any measured drawings at all?” “Well, 1 
thought it might be a good thing to get them 
published in one of the building journals,” or, 
“One must have a set of show drawings to 
take round the offices to get a berth.” 
More likely stili, they were made to compete 
for one of the Institute or Association prizes, 
or for the A.R.1.B.A. examination, or to play 
their part in a deeply-laid scheme, worthy of 
an American company-promoter. 
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For, ii a student has made his finished draw 
ings at a school of art, he will first send thes, 
in for a local prize. Having won this, the, 
will appear at the National Competition, pe; 
haps with a gold or silver medal award. They 
will then be passed on for the Institute Sii\. 
Medal, and the next year they will once more 
reappear, supported by sketches for the Puy), 
They will by this time have been published , 
the building papers and the “ Architectura) 
Association Sketch Book,” and will also hay. 
won for their author a seat in the office of some 
prominent London architect. And, finally, the, 
will serve as testimonies of study for the Inst; 
tute examination, if, indeed, they do 
eventually once more re-assert them«elves 
the garb of a monograph. 

And all this with the same set of drawing 
Weil, if measured drawing has not advanced 
the student's taste, it bas at least helped 
stimulate his commercial instinct. 

But where does the study of old work 
in o 

It would be interesting to learn how 
wide-awake student came to select bis su 
His principle is, the greatest effect for the jc. 
labour. Sound commercial doctrine, ft cou 
look costly, but be cheap. This man mig 
verily have made his iortune if he bad ; 
elected to be an architect. 

He selected the portion of the building w! 
he measured up because it was easy to vet 4 
and would make a telling set of drawing:. 

Another student would select his « 
“because it had not been done before, | 
cause it was one of the subjects recommer 
by the Institute. ’ 

This desire to make the drawings rathe: ¢! 
study the building naturally influences 
method of work, 

When atiength he has arrived face | 
with the subject of his choice, the student s¢« 
about drawing and measuring, and having tak« 
all the leading dimensions, and made mor 
less frechand drawings of the mouldings, a 
taken any further notes necessary to com; 
certain clevations or sections he has decided t 
illustrate, be boys, or himself takes phot 
graphs of ornamental! detail sufficient to ena 
him to elaborate the drawings at bh 
Perhaps, a month after his return, and a hu 
dred miles away from his bailding, he + 
commence plotting out his measurement 
Some will not work out, and there is no char 
of correcting them. He assumed the walls 
were at right angles, and that the whole of the 
work was set out with the rigid accuracy 
his tee-square and set-square, and as, 
common with most old work, it was not, ! 
measuremenis were thrown out. An examina 
tion of the photograph is then substituted | 
the study of the building, and a draughtsma 
skill covers a multitude of inaccuracies, The 
drawings win the prize ; that is sufficient 

Such measured work is mot study > indec 
I would go further and say such measur 
work prevents study, by substituting 
counterfeit for the genuine. 

I lay stress on this distinction, or you will sa 
“Thou did’st come here to bless measur: 
drawings, and lo ' thou hast cursed them a 
gether.” What, then, shall we say of 
student who has substituted study . 
photography, for measured work and sketc! 
ing. 

It would be absurd to deny the value 
photography to an architect, or the delights 
its pursuit ; but to take photographs of a build 
ing is not the way to study it. Here is a fnx 
parish church. Suddenly the amateur arch 
tectural photographic enthusiast appears. ||: 
mancwavres for a good point of view, sci: 
down his camera; focuses; draws the dark 
slide ; turns his back to the building ; remov« 
the cap, and studies his watch ; claps the | 
on again ; packs up, and rushes for the stator 

The enthusiast objects that this description 
isa caricature, Very well. Photograph 4 
leisure, and with great care ; still, how can you 
judge the proportion of a fagade when you s¢c 
it standing on its head. “Do you know suc! 
or such a church,” asks one. “Oh yes, rather 
I took at least a dozen snap-shots of it las! 
summer, 1 haven't developed them yet, but ! 
ge Oey will come out all right.” 

amateur photographer objects wil) 
increased resentment. “It is absurd to sv; 
pose that you can spend some time about 4 
building, without forming a very good idea o! 
it.” Yes, but he forms Bis idea of it when he 


is walking round and thinking about it, just the 
precise part of his stay when he is not 
photographing it. 
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Clearly if he is taking a dark interior which 
requires an hour and a hall's exposure, he 
must be doing something meanwhile. So that 
we may grant that one of the ways in which 
photography is an aid to the student is that it 
compels him to wander round and about a 
building, and observe it more in detail than 
he otherwise would do, whilst the cap is off his 
lens ; that is, unless he avails himself of the 
opportunity to go olf to the inn and get lunch. 

Happily, those students whose ideal it is to 
obtain as many prizes as possible with one set 
of drawings, or the minimum of study, as well 
as those who regard photography as an 
efficient substitute for pen and pencil, are in 
the minority, but it is as well to recognise 
wrong methods whilst we are in search of 
right ones. 

Our aim, then, shall be to study the buildings 
themselves, and only to make drawings of 
them asa means to that end. I/, as suppie- 
mentary to this study, our drawings have been 
made with that artistic finish which is peculiar 
rather to the draughtsman than the student, 
so that they are awarded a medal or a student- 
ship, so much the better. For no kind of 
study is assisted by slovenliness of expression, 
and therefore the careful study of a building 
should be embodied in the most painstaking 
description, both with pen and pencil. Herein 
lies the true connexion between the study of 
old buildings and their delineation. 

By this study we seck to increase our 
knowledge and sharpen our zesthetic taste. 
This is our aim, and our subject will be 
selected accordingly. 

It will certainly be a subject with which we 
feel in sympathy, one which we feel drawn to 
by excellences of one kind or another which 
excite our enthusiasm and our desire to emulate 
them. 

At the same time, let us cultivate catholicity, 
remembcring that want of sympathy is often 
due to ignorance, and that, whilst sympathy 
may stimulate study, study in turn may awaken 
sympathy. 

If, however, we feel that a building is bad in 
design, and that we shall learn nothing from 
it, we will not make measured drawings of it 
because no one else has, as yet, made them, or 
for any other reason equally foolish. 

But how shall we study our building, or such 


part of it as we may have selected? By 
measured drawing and sketching ’ What, are 
these the only means of study’ They are 


certainly the most frequently recognised means 
with architectural students, and, perhaps, there 
are some who think them all-sofhcent 

I believe there are occasions when a pipe 
will serve us better than a 2-[t. rule. A pipe 
makes one contemplative, and to walk round 
an old building in a contemplative mood, is to 
have put oneself in train for studying it ; for 
catching the spirit and romance of it. Under 
its kindly influence, the imagination will con- 
jure up from the stores of one’s historical and 
archeological learning—if it is there to con- 
jure up—the conditions of society and of the 
craft guilds, the observance and the ritual of 
the church, and the quaint superstitious customs 
of the country folk, at the time when the stones 
of the building were put together, and which 
find expression in its arrangement and de- 
coration. And falling thus into a sympathetic 
reverie, the eye wanders over the building 
noting this or that point of interest, whether of 
design or construction. Then, leading our 
thoughts back to modern times and the con- 
ditions of to-day, comparing and criticising, and 
drawing conclusions, let us take out our note- 
book and write down our impressions whilst 
they are still warm, whilst the glow of feeling 
unlooses our powers of expression, whether by 
descriptive note, or pencil sketch, = 

Very likely the building will live in your 
memory through all your tuture life. For we 
remember most what we feel most. 

It is particularly important to makea general 
study of the whole, before making a particular 
study of a part, so that the relationship and 
proportion of one to the other may be 
adequately perceived. 

One may sometimes see a student fasten on 
some detail which attracted him on his first 
approach, and devote his time so exclusively to 
it, that he leaves without any idea of its setting, 
or the part it played in the whole design. 

Do not, therefore, study details without 
making a key sketch sufficient to show their 
position and relative value to their sur- 
roundings. te ; 

Do not accept a design because it is old : it 
may be old and bad. Always keep the critical 


faculty on the alert. This habit is of the very 
essence of an architect's study of old buildings. 
You will not regard Salisbury as a model west 
front because it was built in the thirteenth 


century. Standing in fromt of it, you will 
question yourself: Is it good’ Could it be 
improved * Whatare its defects’ Perhaps, it 


will remind you of a comparison you have made 
between the west fronts of Siena and Orvieto 
cathedrals, or your thoughts will turn from the 
confusion and irresolution of Salisbury, to the 
commanding lines of Notre Dame. 

Then take out your note book and try your 
hand at it ; take the west front as it is, and with 
as little alteration as possible, pull it into shape. 
If you have a companion with you on your 
excursion, let him do the same, and then com- 
pare notes and discuss it together 
A companion of the right sort, that is one 
who is equally bent on study, is a great gain 
on a sketching tour. Of course, he can hold 
the tape, but he can be of much greater service 
than that. He can come up and ask you what 
you think of such a building. This compeis 
you to give an answer. If you reply merely 
“Oh! very good,” you are depriving yourself 
of an opinion more than you are depriving 
him—your own opinion, which you have not 
taken the trouble to form. If you are wise, 
you will treat his question seriously. You will 
look at the building weil, and in a critical 
frame of mind. Not only will the process of 
80 doing lead you to notice many points which 
you would otherwise have passed over, but you 
will have subjected yourself to the healthy 
exercise Of making up your mind. It will not 
only reveal the building to you, but you to 
yourself. Your companion will probably have 
formed some opinion of his own before asking 
yours, and he will differ from you in some 
points. This will lead to a more carefal 
scrutiny of the building in search of evidence 
in favour either of your view or his, and in the 
end you will both have gained in knowledge, 
and in the formation of a critical taste. I 
know hardly any advantage in the study of 
old work greater than the discussion of it with 
a fellow student who is thoughtful and well 
informed. 

If you are alone, do not on that account fail 
to come to a conclusion as to whether you like 
or dislike any building worth attention, and 
why you like it. Keep a notebook for the 
purpose of writing down a critical description 
of such buildings. On first commencing such 
a practice, you will be astonished to find how 
vague your impressions are. 

I am not here referring to those agressively 
dogmatic opinions which characterise the very 
young student, who always regards the work 
of contemporary architects as beneath con- 
tempt. Such opinions are not the result of 
thought, nor are they founded on knowledge., 
they are simply a little preliminary crowing, 
necessary in personal development, and remind 
one of Dr. Jowett’s remark to his students, 
“For we are none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest.’ Every student has a right to the 
belief in his own infallibility, until life dis- 
illusions him; it is the man who has no 
opinion of himself, and is unable to form one of 
anything else, that is beyond hope. 

As time goes on, the judgment, well prac- 
tised by such method, is likely to become more 
sound and more seli-reliant, for the mind will 
have laid up an ever-increasing store of know- 
ledge for comparsion and co-relation. Thus, 
the study of this building 1s amplified by a pre- 
vious study of a similar one, and the points of 
difference are noted, and the reasons for them 
investigated. Perhaps it is that the building 
material is different, or that, being rather later 
in date, certain decorative forms show signs 
of change. In a third building, of still later 
date, these signs are amplified, and the student 
comparing this with that, begins to detect in the 
various examples which at first seemed isolated 
and apart, alawof common development, a law 
of life. He now begins to generalise, timidly 
at first, bat, as new observations confirm or 
modify his previous conclusions, ever with 
greater boldness and wider range of view. 


He will then be in a position and have 
a right to theorise, and will, from the 
habits of mind he has acquired, always 


bring his theories to the test of his facts. 
Now, compare the position of a student who has 
adopted this method of study—although, con- 
tent with thumbnail sketches and notes, he 
may never have made a measured drawing— 
with the one who made one set of drawings, 
and swept all the prizes away within reach. 





The world, judging by tangible and visible 


results, proclaims the latter the coming man. 
So he is at first, the other's day comes later 
but lasts longer. 

How many prizes there are for drawings ; 
how few for critical study! Is it not possible, 
that at some future time, either at the Institate 
or the Association, more awards will be given 
for thinking, and especially for thinking and 
drawing combined’ | think the essay prize 
is one of the most useful that the Institute 
offers, but the subject set is often one which 
the student can only illustrate by copying 
prints from books or photographs, and stimu- 
lates his reading rather than his critical 
faculties. 

What I think is wanted is a prize for an 
original and critical study of some particular 
Class of buildings, or parts of buildings, easily 
accessible in this country, to be illustrated by 
sketches and measured drawings made by the 
student from the buildings themselves. 

In the study which we are considering, it 
will be very necessary to supplement work on 
the spot by also studying the subject in books, 
80 as to furnish ourselves, not only with the 
conciusions to which others have arrived on 
any particular subject, but to acquire that 
general historical knowledge which, with the 
help of our own imagination, will enable us to 
set the designing and construction of the build- 
ings within the social and historical environ- 
ment of the time. 

How can one study Stokesay Castle or 
Haddon Hall, and understand the arcange- 
ment of their plans, without knowing some- 
thing of the social and domestic life of the 
times. Looking at the buildings will not teach 
us this, however cleverly we may guess at the 
purposes of this or that. We must go to 
Hallam and to Green 

Again, we must learn about the conditions 
of labourer and craitsman, of the prevalence 
and organisation of guilds, of the position of 
the designer, the magister, of the force and 
direction of tradition, of the tools in use at the 
time, and of the methods of working materials 
and incorporating them in the building. 

We must not forget also, to study the tradi- 
tions, the ritual, and the history of the Church 
so far as they affect ecclesiastical building 

this will also involve some knowledge of the 
distinctive requirements of the var‘ous religious 
orders. 

In the same way, some knowledge of the 
methods of attack and defence of the period 
will help us to understand military architecture 
All this means systematic reading, which 
perhaps, the everyday student does not feel 
disposed to undertake. Well is it for him, that 
the Institute examination compels him to 
acquire some knowledge on these points in 
spite of himself. 

Vitruvius considered in his day that an archi- 
tect should be a man of many accomplish- 
ments, and now as then, an architect's culture 
will inevitably find expression in his buildings 
In addition to this more general study, we 
must further investigate the circumstances of 
the particular building we are examining. 

To do this, we nrust find out what we can of 
its history, and the part it has played, and was 
intended to play in the past. 

We must especially inquire into the proper- 
ties of the local materials of which it is 
built, and of any traditions of working them 
which still survive. 

Old buildings are apt to seem impersonal to 
us. The colours with which Nature has deco- 
rated them, as if eager to deceive us thar 
they are her work and not man’s, give them 
the air of being the product of the land around 
them, like rock and tree, and the human life 
that has thronged them since that far-away 
time when they were built, confuses the vague 
glimpses we may catch of their founders like a 
veil drawn before a face. But we must not 
forget that human nature was then as it is 
now, and that these buildings were designed 
by men so similar to ourselves, that if one of 
ihem were to return to earth he would pro- 
bably drop into our modern ways in a week 

and we may therefore look at their work as we 
should that of a living architect, and try to read 
what was in the mind of the designer of this 
building or that, and ask ourselves, “ What were 
his aims:?"" No doubt he was hedged in 
by limitations similar to those of to-day. Even 
in the days of the Great Pyramid men could 
not build without cost, and they have not suc- 
ceeded in doing so since. The whims of the 
client must at all times have stolen an archi- 
tect's sleep. 1 think Magister Matius probably 





found Pliny a very exacting client. 
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The limitations of site must have influenced 
all but the Romans, who thought nothing of 
excavating the hill for the level Forum of 
Trajan, or of levelling up the ground on a 
gigantic concrete platform for the Therm:e of 
Caracalla. : 

The adaptation of a building to its site should 
engage the most earnest steady. An unusual 
site, whether of shape or level, is the doom of 
the incompetent architect, the triamph of the 
skilful one. 

From the Athenian yiewa and Erech- 
theion to the rock of ont St. Michel, 
architectural history presents one long array 
of buildings, whose architects have presented 
them to the world as monuments of their 
genius, 

Next notice the limitation of material, and its 
influence on constructive and decorative forms. 

Ascertain the kind of stone procurable, 
whether in blocks or slabs, and their available 
size, and note how this has influenced the 
character of the building, and given an indivi- 
dual stamp to the baildings of a particular 
locality, The monolithic window-jambs of a 
Yorkshire cottage might be compared with the 
jointed jambs of a Cotswold one, and the 
influence of the use of flint in the Eastern 
counties might similarly be noted. Examples 
of the influence of material on design are to be 
found everywhere, however, to the seeing cye, 
and it is not within the scope of this paper to 
attempt to enumerate them. The point to be 
emphasised, is the extreme importance of the 
subject to the student of old buildings. The 
particular tools in use have also played their 
part in the shaping and decorating of build- 
ings, as in the dressing of stone or the adzing 
of timber. The use respectively of the chisel 
or drill in Roman acanthus sculpture, and of the 
adze or chisel in Norman carving, gives a very 
distinctive appearance to the work. 

Doubtless, there are many other limitations 
which have helped to determine the character 
of buildings, and which the student will 
detect in the particular bui.ding under ~tady 

In narrowing our attention to any particular 
building we shall first of all examine the plan 
Study of plan is of supreme importance. 
Within the plan somewhere, somehow, lies the 
soul of the building ; all else is but the embodi- 
ment of it. 

See how the various rooms are grouped 
together to suit the needs of the time, and note 
particularly the entrance, the hall, and the 
staircase ; also the position of the plan with 
regard to aspect and points of approach ; how 
the levels work out with regard to the site, and 
how the house sets with the garden. 

In ecclesiastical and other work the plan in 
the same way is the key to the building, and 
merits our first attention. 

Having examined the building from within, 
next see how the plan, with which you will 
now be familiar, finds external expression. 

And first of ail, note the way in which it is 
roofed, and the manner in which the various 
parts are grouped together. These are matters 
of great importance in architectural design, 
and must always have been so, and must have 
been considered by the architect when he was 
engaged in the arrangement of his plan. 

ow frequently nowadays are they not left 
to take their chance. 

It is the more important that the student 
should give his attention to these matters of 
massing and grouping, because by this means 
he is led to study buildings in the solid, and 
an antidote is, in a measure, found against the 
tendency to fayade and elevation designing, 
inseparable to the working out of a building 
on paper. 

How much may be learnt from the design of 
old chimneys,and the manner in which they con- 
tribute to the conception as a whole ; how well 
was their value recognised by their builders. On 
the other hand, one may ask, how often does an 
architect nowadays consider the disposition of 
his fireplaces in the plan, so that the chimneys 
rising from the roof may group well together 
from the more important points of view. 

Connected with this subject of roofing and 
chimneys, as weil as with that of gables and 
turrets, and cathedral towers, is that of sky-line. 
Study it at the time of sunset—I will not be so 
impracticable as to say sunrise—when the 

le outline is silhouctted against the sky 

in like manner, learn the value of simple 
masses in twilight and moonlight, whe 

disturbing details are suppressed. Frenn tre 

of more general features wt cae 

to that of details, or it may be that in any 

building, it is some detail alone that 


is worth attention. Every building must, of 


course, be studied for the features of excellence 
it possesses, as a bee draws honey only from 
those flowers which produce nectar, and that 
critical sense, to which I have already referred, 
will prevent us from thinking that we recog- 
nise them where they do not exist. 

There are one or two ways by which, I think, 
we may make our visits to old buildings more 
valuable to us, which | may refer to in passing. 

And one is to set ourselves to plan and 
design some building of the same kind that we 
propose to study. To fully realise the diffical- 
ties of an achievement, so as to observe how 
they have been solved by others, one must 
make a similar attempt ; this will reveal to us 
what those points are about which we need the 
help of other minds. 

And another excellent method of study is to 
take up some particular subject, such as, for 
instance, the design of chancel screens, and 
make a comparative study of it, just as if one 
were preparing an essay or a monograph on 
the subject. 

I have, hitherto, considered the study of old 
buildings from observation and examination, 
with the aid of the note book only, we must 
now ask how this may be supplemented by 
their delineation. 

I say supplemented, because I think we 
should not regard old buildings as dead and 
lifeless forms to be dissected piecemeal, They 
are organic creations still instinct with antique 
life, and we mast learn to know them before 
we portray them ; we mast examine the build. 
ing as awhole before we begin to devote our 
especial attention to a part We must be 
biologists as wel! as anatornists. 

Now in considering this delineation of old 
work, there are two factors to take note of : our 
subject and ourself, and we must be dutiful 
and just to both. 

We must not run away from the original, for 
the sake of a flourish of the pencil), on the one 
hand, nor need we, on the other hand, suppress 
any distinctive style of draughtsmanship which 
we have made our own, and which is rightly 
the expression of our own feeling, and our own 
individuality. 

An ideal measured drawing or sketch is 
one which truthfully represents the building, 
but which is at the same time executed with 
ali the verve and character of the draughtsman. 

There are some buildings which would be 
barely interesting, as represented by measured 
drawings, did not the force of draughtsmanship 
fairly rivet our attention 

indeed, some of the finest buildings, which 
are fine because of their uninterrupted surfaces 
of wall and their bold projecting masses, are, 
if tamely represented by measured drawings, 
reduced to a few thin ink lines straggling over 
an expanse of the whitest Whatman paper. 

On the other hand, measured drawings must 
be line drawings, and it would be absurd to 
shade them up to give a suggestion of pro- 
jecting surfaces in a picturesque fashidn, 
although the reliefs might be systematically 
indicated by colour washes, after the French 
manner, by cast shadows. 

I think myself, however, it is best to leave 
the shadows alone. Measured drawings are 
for architects only—the public do not under- 
stand them, and are not interested in them-— 
and architects would at once perceive the 
relative value of the surface of elevation from 
the accompanying plans. 

It is here that the value of sketching comes 
in, for it enables us to jadge the building as a 
solid. And here, too, in an especial degree 
the draughtsman is justified in making his 
drawing or sketch expressive of himself as 
well as representing his building. Affectation 
and trickiness are to be severely deprecated, 
and there is enough of both in the draughts- 
manship of the day. 

We do not need to picture an innocent old 
manor house as a snow building relieved in 
aggressive outline against the blackness of an 
inferno. The method we shall adopt in repre- 
senting any particular work will depend upon 
the character of the work and what it is of 
which we wish to keep a record. 

If it is a facade, we may make a measured 
drawing to a small scale; if a decorated 
sedilia, then one to a large scale ; and in either | 
case the drawings will be accompanied by al 
sketch plan, showing the position of the part | 
which is illustrated; and the mouldings and | 
details will be drawn out full size. All this 
will be done fully and thoroughly on the spot. 





If, on the other hand, it is the grouping of 
chimney and gable, the play of sertace, the’ 


picturesqueness of setting, and a hundred 
other reasons, we shall find a sketch the most 
serviceable. 

If, again, we wish to remember the charm 
of colour due to the use of various materials 
or some definite scheme of painted decoration 
a water-colour sketch, or a tinted pencil draw 
ing will serve us best. Or, if the skyline of 
some building, seen against the evening sky 
attracts as, some brown paper and a piece of 
white chalk will be useful. 

Our object is to catch and hx come particular 
point or feature which interested us, some 
beauty which excited our enthusiasm, and we 
may seize the means readicst at hand, or best 
for our purpose, as the case may be, our only 
care being that we possess ourselves of our ain 
whatever the medium. li we have any artist: 
power, we shall find it will also lend itse!: 
to our self expression. 

Whilst we may well need our colour-boxes 
for the purposes I have described, we shall no: 
as architects, require to make = water-co! 
studies of buildings whose charm lies in the 
tints of old age, the setting of foliage, or thy 
accidental colouring of sunset. Of course, as 
artists, we may indulge in sech, but it forms 
no part of the study of old buildings. 

But whatever we do, let us keep clear and 
active that critical facalty of which I hav: 
spoken earlier, so that, whether we are makir 
measured drawing or sketch, we should ren 
conscious of the weak points of our subject, and 
not lose ourselves in the glamour of its old 
world charm. 

To this end, let us write down in our note 
book what our thoughts and impressions are at 
the time we are making our drawings, giving 
little marginal sketches illustrative of the 
manner we, at the time, considered the work 
might have been improved. 

As regards the actual mixius « 
would, | know, be impossible to sav anything 
with which you were not already well a 
quainted. 

For sketching a block rin. by toin. isa very 
convenient size Some prefer cartridge and 
some Whatman, whilst oibers would ase sketch 
books made of metallic paper. A miniature 
tee-square is sometimes valuable tor use with 
the sketch block, for setting up one or tw 
guiding lines, bat not to unduly assert itse!! 
If, moreover, the tee-square has a scale marked 
on it, it is useful for plotting out 4 plan or 
measured sketch. Some find cross-ruled paper 
convenient for this purpose. Pencils should be 
of good quality, and there is more than one 
way of sharpening and using them. It is im- 
possible to give any character to a sketch, if 
the pencils are too hard or too sharp, and if the 
lead is brought to an edge rather than a point 
one can get a greater latitade of stroke by 
using either the edge or the broad side. 

A sketch is not an claborately-finished penc:! 
drawing; it is an abstract, embodying ‘ost 
those features in the original it is desirable ! 
portray. Certain parts will, therefore, be 
more or less finished in detail, while the rest 
are merely indicated by a few expressive lines 
The lead pencil must be spared, as if it were 
precious, except at those points of telling shade 
or accent, where it may be rich and black 

A few colour washes, or strokes of coloured 
chalk, may sometimes be useful to record the 
local colouring of material. Some have done 
excellent work with graphite, treated like a 
neutral colour wash, for indicating Ight and 
shade, bat it is not a very sympathetic medic: 
A few dimensions on a sketch, with one or two 
sketch details in the margin, will make it more 
useful. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to insist here on 

the value of a compicte knowledge of perspe 
tive. All measured work should be plotted 
and drawn out to scale on the spot. Capitals 
and other curved work may be merely indi 
cated in these drawings, and nambered, and 
large freehand studies in soft pencil, crayon 
or charcoal made, and distinguished by corre 
sponding numbers, which will enable one to 
finish ap the scale drawing afterwards, « 
necessary. 
Do not assume that everything is set out 
with rigid accuracy, that the plan is always 
rectangular, that two halves are alike, or that 
flowing tracery can be vet out from centres. 
If we cannot perceive the absence of the 
mechanical in old work, we shall be blind to 
one of its great charms. 

Always show the stone jointing of the more 
important and decorative parts, and of the 
tracery of windows, and clearly indicate the 
treatment of wall surfaces. In the same way 
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show the jointing and framing of carpentry, 
and do not hesitate to add explanatory notes to 
the drawin . 

Mouldings should always be drawn out full 
size and carefully measured. Strips of lead 
and such contrivances for obtaining their con- 
tour are worse than useless. 

Place the arch mould over the jamb mould, 
and show the outline of the caps, and as a rule 
make all your full-size details as you would if 
you were sending them to some mason or car 
penter to be executed. They should have a 
business air about them, not a show-drawing 
look. 


lf, however, you are 


proposing to send them 


in for a prize, arrange them caretully on sheets 
of uniform size mounted on cardboard, and do 
not think you are making them look more 


artistic by some ridiculous and fantastic print 
ing. 

The joys, and the sorrows, of a sketching 
tour might well claim an essay to themselves, 
but it might be of service to indicate some of 
the items of equipment 

Oi course, pencils, instruments 
scales, colour box, water , sketch books 
and sketch blocks, tape, plumb line, and level 
must be included. 


brushes, 


b yttle 





A 2-{t. rule in your pocket is indispensable 
80, too, is. a 5/. note. Plenty of drawing pins 
but do not leave them about on cathedral 
chairs. A sketching stool—a collapsible one 
but not while you are sitting on it. 

A double elephant is naturally too heavy to 
carry about, bat half a double-elephant board, 
and a roll of paper t respond, is a useful 
size. The tee square will, of course, be made 


to suit, and if the board is accurate and square 
a set square may be dispensed with ; it 
one more thing to forget and leave behind 
Callipers will be needed take 
diameters of shafts and mouldings, and as 
piece of copper wire as 
larger shafts. A ¢ ft. « t. 
also necessary 
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By a little ingenuity an American leather 
satchel can be contrived the size of the draw- 
ing board, with pockets of various sizes, and 
the whole strapped together with a handle 
strap, the sketching rod, and tee square 
being threaded through the back. and a 
leather label attached in case vou should leave 
it all in the train Vith all this equipment 
and a few week's stay in a good ar 
tectural district, you wi o dou et 
rich your sketch book, and iat 
still more importance, you will increas 
your knowledge and educate you ste, whi 
will be reflected in those buildings which you 
may yourself have to design. And, recognising 
their charm, perhaps some student of the ja: 
distant future, whose great grandparents are 
not yet born, will measure up r work Ww 
mellowed with age and Nature's tints, and 
speak sympathetically of dear old archi 
tect's of King Edward's reign, who knew 
well how to express their soul in their w 

Mr. W. J. N. Millard, in posing r 
thanks to Mr. Bidlake, said they had heard a 
lot of very valuable advice. Those who were 

just starting their careers, as well as those who 
had gone through some experience, must be 

grateful to Mr. Bidlake for his remark He 

had been thinking that they should got t 

the beginning of the whole matter, and 

they studied and delineated old b 

He suggested that the only reason wort! 

sidering was that they wanted to know some 

thing about those buildings. One would think 
that was self-evident. but there were drawings 


TY 
it 


not uncommonly to 
made one doubt 
had any desire to 


buildings he drew 


old work which 
whether the draughtsma: 
know anything about the 

However far such draw 


een of 





ings might carry a man as a draughtsman t 

could take him very litt! ¢ wavy indeed as an 
architect. He would suggest that if a mar 
was to be an architect he must know what 
he studied and de ate know all he 
could get to know about it, not only how it 
looked, “ but how it is Phere were two sorts 
of drawings required : the perspective drawing 
showing how the building looked, and the 
geometrical drawing, which “ shows how it is.’ 


7 
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Even when they had drawn a building they 
had not got tothe bottom of it. The great aim 
of the study of a building was to know the 
whole life-history of it, or as much as they could 
of it—how it came into its present shape, and 
what inflaences were at work upon the minds 
of the men who fashioned it and th 
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carried it out. That involved the study of 
history, and it came to this, that a serious stu- 
dent of architecture, of existing old or modern 
vork, was a student of history, though he 
night not know it. Architecture was a branch 
of history, or it could be treated as such in the 
study of it. He thought we were apt to think that 
it Was ¢nough to draw a building to know all 
about it, but it was Andin drawing it, 
as Mr. Bidlake said, the plan was the root of 
the whole matter ; and if it was an old building 
in this country, especially an old church, they 
would find that, in ninety-nine cases out of a 


nat. 


ei 
si 


hundred, its plan was not all one design, 
and that it was not all designed or built a! 
one time, and they would realise in time 
that the whole thing was a growth and 
was not a complete design—that it was the 


result of a number of men working upon 
the work of one another and when they 
got to that stage of their investigations they 
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drawings,which would have been an interesting 
illustration of his paper, for he could not re- 
calla finer delineation of old work than Mr 
Bidlake's measured drawings, which won the 
Pugin studentship nearly twenty years ago, of 
that delightful little chapel at Ely—Prior 
Crauden’s Chapel. The drawings had been 
published, and he ithe speaker) suggested them 
as models what measured drawings should 
be. Vitruvius spoke about the accomplishments 
which the architect should acquire—which he 


ot 


needed. He could not help thinking that the 
accomplishments which brought success, at all! 


events at the present day, were outside purely 
architectural practice : had they not all heard of 
architects who “ danced ” into practice. There 
was another point which it might be well to 
emphasise, the desirability—the great 
desirability many of them who had worked 
hard in the delineation of old buildings 
would say — of finishing drawings on the 


wondered which man did this work, and] spot and not touching them afterwards. Of 
which that, and which was done before the] course, in measured drawings it was almost 
other, until at last they arrived at something | impossible to produce highly-finished draw- 
like a life-history of the building how u]ings without further work upon them at 
began, how it went on, and finally how it is. | home; but sketches and the slighter sort of 
If they were content merely to draw it and] measured work should not be touched after the 
to think it was always like that, they had not] sketcher had left the building. If the thing 
learnt all about it; that certainly applied to] Was income lete, let it Se so; they ought to 
about nine-tenths of the old churches of this | bave got out of it the good they wanted and 
country It was possible to imagine that] their object was not totarn out acres of finished 
the student's horizon would widen as he| drawings; they wanted to get the value that 
went D Methods of drawing were |the study of the thing would give them. If 
interesting and a man must have his}they had got that value they could tear the 
own method just as he had his own hand-| drawings up, for what did it matter They 
writing ; it might be very bad, and, if so, he | would in the course of time hnoish many 
wanted training, for a man could iunprove drawings, and they would get piles and 
himself by basing his methods on the methods] piles until they had got more than cnough 
4 those who were successful, But, after all,| Instead of touching up these unfinished 
the metz.ods were only the means to an end,| drawings they should study something else 


and if a man was going to be an architect and 
produce work of his own, he did not want to 
have his ambition turned in the direction of 


culties were sometimes 


As to the diificalties of measuring, those difh- 
overcome in an extra- 


wdinary way. A story was told of Barges— 


being merely a capable black-and-white} how that he was desirous of hnding out the 
jraughtsman, and to think that by that means| height of the interior of Beauvais Cathedral 
he was going to be an rchitect. He would| which was, of course, difficult to get. It was 
forgive a man for rude and crude sketches, if| said that Burges got a ball of string and, 
nly they showed that there was something in| climbing up into the groining, let the string 
their subjects that the student wanted, and that} out with his keys attached and afterwards 


got what he wanted. The wanting to know 


‘ 






was the great thing 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell se ided the vote of 
hank He said that Mr. Millard’s tdeas were 
those which those who had known him for a 
good mar vears knew that he put into 
practice, and if one were to be at all critical 
f the beautiful show of drawings there that 
evening, it was because they had excluded 
some of Mr. Millard’s own most interesting 
und valuable sketch-books. The literary and 


Olished paper they had heard that evening 






wae one which, greatly as thev had enjoyed it, 
they would enjoy still re when thev came 
to read it there was so much init As to 
photography, the Association had a Camera 
ib, and in the presence of several of its most 
listinguished members it would be rank heresy 
to say anything antagonistic to photography 
t though he did not want to say that the 
imera Club was wrong, or to abuse the 
hotographer, he thought that most architects 
{ avree with him that the moment 
1 man began to photogray he was lost 
is a sketcher, and when a man _ ceased 
to be a sketcher what an enormous amount ot 
easure he lost s work, and what an enor 
nous amount of information he passed by! 
They bad heard about the and-a-hall 
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of the string 


had gone to work as directly as he could to 
get it. He did not care how rough the notes] that way Burges got a dimension which wa: 
were if in the time available the student had] no doubt as accurate as any in the standard 


There were many men wh: 
said they did not sketch, and that they could 
ot do so, although they had tried. That was 
allnonsense. They could not run before they 
walked, and they had, of course, learn t 

sketch : they had to go through the mill 


to 
1 Ali 
sketchers could recall the disappointing hours 
spent patiently trying to work out something 
satisfactory. The thing was to keep on until 
they succeeded. They would have several most 
unsatisfactory weeks at the start, but satisfac- 
tion would come if they would but stick to it 
Thev should sit down to a big-scale drawing, 
und keep at it until they had made something 
f it, using their indiarubber again and again 
He never met a student who was able to make 
satisfactory sketches without persevering with 
his preliminary work. The young student 
should not be discouraged ; if persevered 
the result would be success 
Mr. G. Lucas said that it seemed to him that 
sketching was a modern accomplishment oi 
the architect. Would Mr. Bidlake give some 
hints as to how the old architects managed to 
produce such beautiful work without the pr 
cess of elaborate sketching ’? He (the speaker 
most strongly advocated plotting to scale on 
the spot, and not so much pretty sketching in 
a sketch book, but actual hard studies on a 
drawing-board in a building. What Mr 
Millard said was most. fascinating as to the 
historv to be read in a building. Take a 
fifteenth -century church: if they studied 
carefully they would realise that it contained 
the whole history of the parish, and that its 
and form, in later days, arrived at 
ugh a series of extensions and alterations 


he 
ne 


77 
a 


pian 


thr 


| were lar gely influenced by the early shape of 


the church 

Mr. A. T Bolton said he thought the best 
thing for the student to do was not so much 
to start sketching at once as to measure ; for 
this reason : the result of the sketching was 





excursions, and if there was 
noticeable than another on these occasions it) 
was the wealth of strong language and forcibie} 
expression used by members to criticise and 
pitch into one another’s work, he d 
it was necessary to offer 
ciation advice on the art of criticism As 
to drawings and sketches, Mr. Bidlake's 
modesty had prevented him exhibiting his own 


id not think | 





: 
members of the Asso- | 


unlikely at the beginning to be satisfactory, 
and of course representec: nothing of any solid 
value tothe student. If, on the other hand, the 
absolute beginner started with measuring, he 
would have done something solid by the end of 
‘the day : increased his information in regard 
to the building, and would have learnt some 
thing about the materials and construction and 
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al the plan. In that way he would 
be preparing himself for the more fascinating 
art of sketching. Men who had been success. 
ful as sketchers had began by measuring, and 
had done more than those who worked on the 
inverted order.. The principal point of the paper 
was this : Mr. Bidlake told them, and told them 
correctly, to study the old buildings, and not to 
bother too much about the appearance of their 
drawings. But a student who acted on that 
advice, and who came home after a tour, and 
whose drawings were hung on a wail in a gallery 
with the work of other students, would fnd 
that people (even penple who gave advice not 
to think so much about the drawings) would 
chaster about the delightful water colour and 
other pretty drawings, and would neglect one's 
serious solid studies. That was the human 
nature of the thing ; we all know what is good 
for us and what we like. What he would say 
to the student was: “Make up your minds, if 
you accept the excellent advice of Mr. Bidlake, 
not to be disappointed if, when your work is 
exhibited, your friends do not recognise in it 
the value which your work has for you.” A 
student should try and get certain conclusions 
in this matter, and shouki realise what he 
intends to do, and then, as Mr. Millard said, 
he was likely to do it. He thought there 
was nothing of more value (to the ng 
student than to learn the good methods Bree. 
students, for the amount of misinformed labour 
a student went through for want of advice was 
often lamentable. A man went on a tour and 
saw things which he admired and enjoyed, but 
often in a month after he had returned he had 
forgotten all he had seen, for he had not realised 
the way he ought to work in order fully to avail 
himself of his opportunity so that it might not 
be a lost opportunity. He knew students who 
had been abroad for as long as a year and a half 
and who, three or four years afterwards, had 
had to express their sorrow that they had 
wasted such a splendid opportunity because 
they did not know how to make use of it. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that the most essential 
point in the sketching and studying of old 
buildings was that daring the whole time the 
student was drawing he should be thinking of 
what he was doing. One of the greate-t 
mistakes was merely to draw a thing in a 
mechanical way without understanding and 
appreciating what one was drawing. fe was 
also very essential to analyse the component 
parts of a thing and their relation and propor- 
tion jone to another all the time one was 
working. One of the points Mr. Bidlake 
referred to was a certain trickiness in drawing 
—tricks which were adopted by a number 
of clever draughtsmen to produce pleasing 
pictorial effects. Those tricks should be avoided: 
induced one to think more of 


Lf 


ls and 
features of the building being studied. As to 
photography, what Mr. Mitchell had said 
Was in some respects unjust, for photograph 

had a value in many ways. One Of the te 
was that by the aid of it one was saved from 
the temptation of sitting down and making a 
pretty sketch of a building when there was no 
time for that. A photograph could be studied 
at leisure, moreover. He thought the vote of 
thanks should inciude the gentlemen who had 
lent the beautiful drawings there that evening 
and which had added to the interest of Mr 


having been heartily 


Mr. Bidlake, in reply, said that Mr. Mil 
pointed out that the plan in old ne pen 
ch more than the plan in modern 
Usually the plan in modern work had 
one time, and was the 
; but in the plan of old 
work they were usually face to face with an 
archzeological problem ; and if they went to a 
_ idea of making a 
if they ignored all the little 
it of its history, they were acting 
them the secrets of 
and if they turned away their 





that building, and also to the social life of the 
time and many other things. The study of an 
old building, if rightly carried out, involved 
the study history and social conditions of 
the time. Asto whether a student ought to 
begin to make drawings only after he had 
studied a building, he did not think the making 
of a drawing excluded contemporary study of 
a building. It was quite true that a st t 
who was just feeling his way would have to 
give a great deal of attention to his draughts- 
manship. If he did not, he would never make 
much progress, for draughtsmanship took a lot 
of time at the start ; but if he got into the habit 
of thinking that draughtsmanship was every- 
thing, and concentrated all his attention on his 
drawings and did not from the first also consider 
the building he was drawing, it was probable 
he would not do so later on, for he would 
not get into the habit of doing so. As to per- 
severance, that was a quality Mr. Mitchell had 
a right to speak about, for he remembered how 
Mr. Mitchell made six drawings of a cast at 
South Kensington before he got his drawing 
right; the sixth drawing was very different 
from the first. As to whether the old archi- 
tects sketched buildings, he must answer 
distinctly in the affirmative. There was 
Vasari's independent description of the journey 
of Velasquez and Donatello to Kome. They 
were dumbfounded with astonishment when 
they saw the buildings there, and they became 
80 enthusiastic that they measured up right and 
left and made most elaborate drawings. Of 
course, Palladio and Perurczi made drawings, 
and there was the sketch-book of Honnecourt. 
There was internal evidence that they 
made drawings in the days of Augustus Cocsar, 
and Vitruvius gave rules of proportions of 
all kinds. When one saw a system like that 
reduced to writing, it probably meant that at 
some previous period the buildings themselves 
were studied and the laws of proportion of the 
buildings arrived at. That seemed to involve 
the measuring up of columns in order to arrive 
at the heights and proportions of the buildings 
of what Vitruvius called the “ancients.” It was 
aimost necessary, if any one was going to 
design in any recognised traditional style, to 
study what had gone before. 

The Chairman announced that the next mect- 
ing would be held on January 9, when Mr 
Andrew Oliver will read a paper on “Old 
London: being Notes on Whitehall and the 
Strand,” illustrated by old engravings and 
lantern slides. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


DISCUSSION SECTION. 


At the fourth sessional meeting, held at the 
Association rooms in Great Marlborough-street 
on Wednesday, the toth inst.—Mr. Geo. H. 
Smith, Chairman of the Section, presiding—Mr. 
J. Sylvester Blunt read an interesting paper on 
“ Crosses, Pagan and Christian,” illustrated with 
a number of diagrams prepared by himself, 
and with a collection of lantern-slides. Treat- 
ing first with the history of the Pagan cross, 
the author dealt with the forms found among 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Etruscans, Tartars, 
Mexicans, Scandinavians, Indians, Chinese, 
and other Pagan nations, as well as with the 
Greek “ Stauros.” 

Next, regarding the legendary history of the 
Christian Cross, the author traced the Eastern 
and Western forms of this through the Greek 
form (probably the most ancient), the Latin 
(known as the crux capilata or immifia—the 
form in our own symbolism as refer- 
ring to the Passion of our Lord), next the crux 
anfata or commifia, the well-known Tau cross. 
The legend of the discovery of the true cross by 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, a.p. 326, 
— — — from St. Cyril, St. 

mbrose, Rafin was i 
at length Os, others, next given 

n the next section of the paper, the Earl 
Christian Symbolism, the eather gave come 
good examples of Christian work in early 
times, embodying the cross, as at Westminster 
Abbey, where an example, apparently dating 
from the end of the third century, was found 
in recent times; another from Frampton, 

ire, where there is a Komano-British 
pavement; from Chedworth, in Gloucester- 
shire, and from Harpole, in Northants. 

The Chi-Rho was then carefally 
explained, the various modifica- 








together 
tions that occurred in later times. This was 


adopted by Constantine in 312 a.p., and was 
generally used in Gaul and other countries 
antil 493, as indicated by pillar stones and 
others with inscriptions. But remaining 
English examples, as at Jarrow, indicate that 
here its use was more extended, nearly into 
the eighth century, being most prevalent from 
the fourth to the sixth centuries. 

The large group of Celtic monuments was 
carefully analysed, and dealt with under two 
main heads, (a) the rude pillar stones, mostly 
rough unhewn monoliths, and (5) the sculptured 
stones, which were more carefully worked 
The former were all undated, and were incised 
with crosses, being devoid of all other orna 
ment. About thirty examples remain. Of the 
class with crosses, but without inscriptions, the 
late Mr. Rolt Brash thought these were Pagan 
stones used afterwards by the Christians when 
the new religion had begun to spread over the 
land. The sculptured stones, unlike the rode 
pillar stones, were carefully worked and 
shaped, most finely dressed and elaborately 
carved, and generally authentic as to date 
The remarkable collection at Clonmacnois was 
quoted, eighty-one of which have been dated 
and found to range from 628 vp. to 1273 A) 
Other similar ones in Northambria were de 

cribed, as the ones at Bewcastic, Collingham 
and Ruthwell (of the seventh centuries), Hack 
ness (of the mid-cighth century) the Isle of Man 
crosses, S88 A.D, to 1226 a, (during the period 
of the Scandinavian occupation), and many 
others were presented. 

Of the various forms of crosses Mr. Hlunt 
then gave a series of lantern slides, chiefly 
from the Celtic sources, bet including the 
Latin, Maltese, and other forms ; the memorial 
crosses, as those to the memory of Qucen 
Eleanor, 1291 to 1294, and the Percy Cross. t 
commemorate the Battle of Hedgcley Moor 
1463; the churchyard crosses; preaching 
crosses; gable and altar, and processional 
forms ; and, finally, the market crosses 

Mr, F.C. Eden opened the discussion that 
followed, and moved a hearty vote of thanks t 
Mr. Blunt, which was warmly supported by 
the succeeding speakers on the subject Messre 
Geoffrey Lucas, N. F, Barwell, C. Tucker 
ivisitor), H. G. Collins, |. A. Bond, E. J. Prest 
(visitor), and the Chairman, Mr. G. H. Smit 
The vote was carried by an acclamation, and 
Mr. Blant briefly replied. The Special Visito: 
for the evening, Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, was 
unfortunately prevented from being present by 
iliness, but a letter was read by the honorary 
secretary explaining and apologising for his 
absence. 

The arrangements for the joint meeting of 
the Discussion Section with the Architectural 
Association Camera and Cycling Ciub, on the 
17th inst, were announced, when Mr. brincis 
Bond, M.A., promised to read a paper, illus 
trated with the lantern, on “ English Medieval 
Capitals.” On January 7, 1903. Mr. |. H 
Pearson will read a paper on “ Some Points in 
Ancient Light Practice.” 
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THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 


TRANSFER TO THE ARCHITECTURA! 
ASSOCIATION, 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the 
Royal Architectural Museum and Westminste: 
School of Art was held on Friday last weck at 
the Museum, Tulton-street, Westminster, to 
carry into legal effect the arrangement agreed 
upon between the Museum authorities and the 
Architectural Association for the transfer to the 
Association of the leases of the Museum build 
ings and the collection of architectural! 
examples stored therein. The chair was taken 
by Sir William Emerson, President. 

The notice convening the meeting and the 
minutes of the last meeting having Leen read, 
Mr. Winckworth read the agreement which 
had been entered into relative to the transfer. 
The Chairman briefly explained the motives 
by which they had been actuated in handing 
over the Museum to the Architectural Associa- 
tion, in the hope that, in the first place they 
would thus best secure the perpetuity of the 
“4 and its valuable collection to be freely 
to the public as heretofore ; and, in the 
would bring the museum into closer con- 
with the architectural profession, and 
y students of their noble art, and thus 
enhance its usefulness. Their only 
that, as Ne to _ 
would displace the minster 
py which had attained a high and 
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deserved reputation, the accommodation which 
the premises afforded being required for the 
work of the Association and its architectural 
classes. Sir William then formally moved that 
the common seal of the Royal Architectural! 
Museum and Westminster School of Art be 
affixed to the agreement which had been read 
by the honorary solicitor 

Mr. Seth-Smith seconded the 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved that the Koyal 
Architectural Museum and Westminster School 
of Art be wound-uop voluntarily, and that Mr 
Wm. Pain be appointed liquidator for the 
purpose of sach winding-up 

Mr. Aston Webb seconded the resolution 
which was also carried unanimously, and it 
was decided that the meeting for confirming 
this resolution should be held on January 16 
next, in conformance with the statute 

The President said that, having transacted 
the formal business of the meeting, they had a 
pleasurable duty to perform in recognition of 
the services rendered to the Museum through 
a long series of years by Mr. |. P. Seddon and 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams in their capacity as 
honorary secretaries. Mr. Aston Webb had 


resolution, 


been mainly instrumental in connexion with | and manufacturing purposes they prove some- | the horse ts 
the matter, and he therefore called on him to | what objectionable ; but processes exist, mainly | <ases) where a 


make the presentations 


A pair of silver bowls, with appropriate in- | Professor Clark, which remove toa great extent | pool has been constructed to get 


scriptions, were here placed upon the table, 
and Mr. Aston Webb, in response to the Presi- 
dent, referred to the con«tant and valuable ser 
vices of their old friend, Mr. Seddon, extending 
over half a century, and of Mr. Adams, who had 
acted as hi Secretary, first in conjunction 
with Mr. Seddon, and in later years by 
himseli for a period of twenty-six years, 
and to him was chiefly due the scheme of 
transferring the museum to the Architectural 
Association, which now approached cossumma- 
tion. thie did not recollect any matter of im- 
portance which had been carried through with 
such complete unanimity. He thought, how- 
ever, that it would be more fitting that the 
presentations should be made by Sir William 
Emerson, as their President, and begged him 
to undertake that pleasant duty 

The President then, in complimentary terms, 
gave expression to the pleasure which it 
atiorded them to make this slight acknow- 
ledgement of long and valued service, and 
having read the inscriptions on the how!s 
handed them to Mr. Seddon and Mr. Adams. 
on behalf of the subscribers 
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THE DETECTION AND PREVENTION 
OF UNDERGROUND POLLUTION * 
Tis subject has been before the Associa- 

tion om several occasions, particularly in the 

paper contributed by our Past-President, Mr. 


Matthews, at the winter mecting of 19000. The 


A similar uncertainty exists in regard to the 
pollution of underground water. In water 
supplies furnished by streams or rivers which 
drain impervious gathering grounds, the whole 
course of such streams is open to the light of 
day, all sewers or drains from farmyards, & 
any sheep-washing, or other acts likely to 
pollute the water can be observed, and it is 
only by some wilful or careless act that a 


stream can be polluted. On pervious soils 
more especially in the neighbourhood of 
: 

sarge towns, such safeguards do not exist, 


and we are startied every now and then by 
some epidemic of typhoid being traced to 


some source of water supply which a few 
weeks previously had been “like Curocsar's! 
wife—above suspicion. 

Underground water, mainly owing to its 


more intimate contact with the various mineral 
substances which form the earth's crust, 
generally contains a much larger amount of 
dissolved mineral substances than river or 
upland waters These impurities, chiefly 
lime and magnesia, and sometimes iron, 
unless im excess, are rarcly considered 
detrimental to the use of the water 
for dietic purposes, although for washing 


modifications of that discovered by the late 
the hardening mattcrs in solution 

in some districts, more especially near the 
sea, deep wells yield salt or brackish water 
This may arise from two causes: the first, as 
in some New Red Sandstone districts where 
there are beds of salt in the formation, or in 
flat alluvial-covered districts where the sea has 


covered the surtace in comparatively recent 
times ; in the other case, wells sunk in the 
first instance to intercept water flowing to- 


wards the sea have been pumped too heavily, 
with the result that the direction of the flow 
has been reversed. As regards the first case, 
it is waste of labour to attemptto obtain water 
ht for domestic purposes from salt- bearing 
beds. In some parts of Lincolnshire the best 
water lics on the top of the chalk, the 
water below being more or less brackish, while 
in the Fen district many wells which when 
first sunk vielded salt water, have, by persistent 
pumping, come to yield a fairly fresh water in 
ordinary seasons, such supplies falling off in 
quantity and turning brackish in seasons of 
drought. The engineer who uses sea sand for 


salt is retained in the hiter-bed for wecks at a 
time. In one district whose supply contained 
on an average 7o grains per gallon of common 


to-day less than one-third of this quantity, 
although the author is informed by resi- 
dents that the water tastes of. salt 
strongly after a heavy rainfall 


i wit! 


cases 
occurred in the houses that an analysis 


“engineers of bridges and roads” have dealt 


with the springs in the watershed of the Eare, 
which have been utilised for the supply of 
Paris, forms a capital object-lesson for water 
engineers in this country. 

But if underground water is usually more 
exempt from matters in suspension, and also 
from vegetable organic impurity as com- 
pared with surface sapplics. it is much 
more liable to unseen pollution, direct or in 
direct. In the case of surface lake or river 
| Water, poliation can only take place by the 
| direct discharge of sewage into them, the 
manuring of land within the drainage area, 
and the storage of manafactaring and domestic 
refase, allof which can easily be seen, and— 
ordinary care—prevented. With under- 
ground water, cesspools, leaky sewers, and 
even sewage farms are sources of danger 
which may exist for years unnoticed, and very 
dten when the danger is pointed out the ma 
who sounds the note of warning is calied a 
faddisi—or something worse—and nothing ts 
done until an epidemic occurs. Then, of 











course, an inguiry is held by the superior 
powers, and a great outcry is raised. bat 
urely this is locking the stable door after 
h gone. The writer has known 
well has been sunk to 


procure clean water, and afterwards a cess 
rid of the 
dirty water in such a positi that as soon as 
the cesspool filled up, the contents immediately 
found their way into the well, and the water 
naturally became impregnated with organic 
imparities of the most dangerous character. In 
another case the position of the cesspool being 
unknown, a well was sunk within 3 ft of it 
In a third case, an old well was used for the 
water supply of some new cottages, situated 
some little distance away, and the water was 
conveyed through a pipe to the pump, which 
was fixed in a convenient position near the 
cottages. Some years afterwards, in order to 
keep the well water from contamination by sar- 
face drainage, a gutter was constructed to drain 
the surface water away from the cottages. [t 
was afterwards ascertained that this soaked into 
the ground almost directly above the weil the 
gutter was formed to protect. In all three 
it was not until serious illness had 
f the 


water was made and an inquiry was ordered 


which revealed the actual state of aftairs. In 
another case, the suburbs of a town situated on 
filtering purposes will have some idea of the | the New Red Sandstone was supplied, until the 
persistency with which a certain amount of | erection of waterworks, entirely trom private 
wells. 
well from which the supply of the whole neigh- 
bourhood was obtained, with the result that 
salt some twenty-five years ago, the amount is | the water level was permanently lowered and 
the private wells emptied. 
laid on from the Corporation mains, and there 
more | being no system of drainage, the owners very 
In the second | natarally converted their wells into cesspools, 


The Corporation then, however, sunk a 


Water being then 


ground was also partly covered by Mr. Watts | case the water when first struck is generally | from which the sewage found its way into the 


in his paper presented at the Birkenhead 
meeting last year. Mr. Watts, however, con- 
fined his remarks to supplies derived ‘rom 
moorland gathering grounds, and concluded 
with a request that some other member would 
take up the subject of the pollution of springs 
and well supplies. The author has in the 
present paper attempted to comply with this 
sug gestion 

As the primary source of all water supplies 
is the rainfall, it can hardly be said that there 
is any essential difference between “ surface 
and “subterranean” water. Rain. when it 
falis upon the earth, pursues, under the action 
of gravity, the easiest route from the point 
where it fell to the sea (from which it was 
originally derived), or other natural outlet, and 
there is, therefore, at all times a large quantity 
of water travelling underground as well as 
upon the surface. The former mav appear at 
some spring, or may be intercepted by a weil, 
just as certainly as a stream may be inter- 
cepted above ground. The laws which govern 
the yield of wells and springs are fairly well 
understood by waterworks engineers; but 
even so, it is always necessary to examine the 
nature of the strata and the depth of the water 
line below the surface before deciding upon 
the diameter or depth of the well or borehole, 
and even with this knowledge, difficulties of 
observation, and consequent ignorance of facts 
as to the underground watershed, often make 
it an impossibility to forecastythe yield of any 
given well. 

* A paper read by Mr. John Shaw at the recent London 


meeting of the British Association of Waterworks Engi- 
neers as mentioned in our issue for December 12. 





be small 
level land lies between the gathering ground 
and the sea the “hydraulic gradient 


produces a corresponding mse and fall of the 
water-level in the wells A well which 
intercepts a large volume oft 
from the gathering ground to the sea would, 
no doubt, vield fresh water, but if the gathering 
ground was small, and in seasons of drought 
such a well might easily be too heavily 
pumped, with the result that the direction 


water has made its way into a well, it is almost 
hopeless to prevent future percolation from 
this source, and the plan of pumy-ing froma 
higher level and reducing the quantity drawn 
from the well is then the only course to take. 
Even this. however, is not always etrective. 
Although most wells affected in this manner 
are situated near the sea or on a tidal stream, 
cases have tbeen iknown to occur as far as 
seventeen miles distant from the sea 

Underground waters are, however, generally 
free from detritus and mineral matter in sus- 
pension, although in the neighbourhood of 
“swallow holes,” cr where a bed of gravel 
adjacent to a stream is pumped from, the water 
will possibly become turbid after heavy rain. 


at a somewhat higher level than the mean sea | waterworks wells and was believed to have 
level, and where the works are situated on | caused a serious epidemic. This weil, having 
high ground and the friction caused by the | also affected the yield of another well belong- 
closeness of the strata very great, the water is | ing to the same Corporation some three miles 
quite fresh, although the yield of the weil may distant, was temporarily closed, and on pump- 
Where, however, a long stretch of | ing being resumed some months afterwards, 
' the water level in the well was not allowed to 
is flat, | fall below that in the neighbouring wells, and a 
and in many cases the rise and fall of the tide | complete system of sewerage was carried out 
i at the same time. 


Even when sewers are made with the 


water flowing | greatest care they are not always watertight, 
and in some cases large quantities of spring 
water find their way into them, and there is no 
reason to doubt that, were a fall in the uander- 


ground water level to take place (from e¢x- 
haustive pumping or otherwise), the direc- 


ither pe tly « ion <« he flow might be reversed from 
of the flow might be either permanently or | tion a. re 

intermittently reversed, and salt or brackish the sewer to the subsoil. W ater will also 
water obtained. Moreover, when once sea- undoubtedly travel along the side of a 


sewer for long distances. Some thirty years 
ago a main sewer in a district south of the 
Thames was constructed by the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works some too yards from a 
well from which 14 million gallons per day 
were being pumped. Periodical analysis of 
this water showed a gradual increase of 
chlorine due, no doubt, to percolation from the 
sewer, and as a result the well had to be 
abandoned and the engines and boilers re- 
moved. Mr. C. E. De Rance, in a paper read 
at our Nottingham meeting, instanced a case 
where a sewage farm was laid out in per- 
meable strata close to a waterworks well. 
The pollution in all these cases revealed itself 
in the analysis by an increase of the organic 








The systematic manner in which the French 
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The obvious remedy for such an unsatisfac- | sterile deep-well water than in surface water 
tory condition of affairs as has been instanced | of more doubtful purity. The waterworks 
by the examples above quoted is to rigorously | engineer, aided by some simple chemical tests, 
exclude every possible saurce of pollution, to | can do a great deal in the direction the author 
mo oboe the closing of all cesspools in the | has indicated, bat he is utterly powerless to deal 
neig . apeyes of the source of supply, and to | with organisms so minute that many millions 
= that a epee wells are constructed on | may exist in a space of three-eighths of an inch 
ve princip ve vocated by Mr. J. Dewhirst in | cube, and of which 25,000 placed ina line would 

paper read at the Igor meeting of the | only represent 1 in. in length. Here the aid of 
Sanitary Institute. The chief precautions to! the bacteriologist must be invoked, but at the 
be —— are: buying a “ protective area” | same time the engineer should at least take 
round pumping-stations ; lining deep wells | reasonable precautions to preserve the well or 
— iron tubing for a considerable depth | boring from contamination, sach as may often 
ow the surface ; boreholes should have | arise from the clothing, and especially the 
their upper portions securely lined, and where | boots, of workmen employed in them. The 
we A er from the bottom of wells, con- author also considers it essential that on no 
= “4 tes ont should be constructed, #0 account should water from deep welis be ex- 
oti sn jotnt round the upper | posed to light or air until it is drawn from the 
eg. ay - —— any surface water | consumers’ taps. He is also inclined to advo. 
a Age “i ; - a or well. The | cate the filtration of al! water supplies, whether 
nan hdr _ “ in weils and bore- | derived from the surface, the subsoil, or deeper 
io seme yr come or to pump- | seated sources, but in this no doabt his views 
atiteah tian 4 y noted, as well as the | may not be shared by all at present, as there is 
q = el aaa "tee = each case, and a difference of opinion as to whether even sur. 
teva S aeacelinebad Pepeoscsenn 3 recorded | face waters all require filtering ; and, in advo- 
pone ty pone ip age — _Pumping on any | cating the filtration of bright clear water drawn 
yt en ap pie ~ Ag ao menage | from the chalk, or the New Red Sandstone, he i« 
rs dln er should be taken at | conscious that he will be considered somewhat 
equent int *, especially when heavy rain. | in advance of his times 
fall follows a long drought and causes a rise of | 


the water level. _ <7} 
One word, in conclasion, « impe< 
' - Of another impor. heen 
t at BUSINESS PREMISES, NEWCASTLE-Ox-TyxE.— 


_Deep-well water may be organi- 
cally pure in consequence of its having been 
slowly filtered through deep - seated rocks, 


| New buildings for Messrs. W. Gilendenning & Sons 

ee been erected in Blackett-street, Newcastle 
whi u : ied te are seven stories in the building, and an 
ee we r greneondl the impurities it con- | electric lift will convey people up to any floor, The 
Perea yea it passe through the surface of | first floor will be occupied by the firm, and the other 
site tea , Renerally speaking, underground | Parts utilised as offices. Measrs. Marshall & Tweedy 
nse is wd Sage the innumerable micro. | are the architects. The building operations were 
: os ~ infest all surface water ; but oo out by Mr. T. Lamaden, contractor, Jarrow, 
— is remeusbened that -y relative danger | {7 min are “ . ming! weno ag wate Gone by 
Value of | germs is still a disputed point | ee 
peters meen although there can be no doubt | ‘j yer HALL, SOUTH SHIELDS.—A new mission 
crea nol _ aps are typical, and possibly eon L, ray to accommodate 600 people, was opened 
peutastive ypaoid fever and other zymotic | tr*" oo oe ner of Alice-street and Bertram- 
; We are also assured that such . South Shields Mr. H. Grieves was the 


Organisms exhibit a more marked vitality in ar famies _ hs building work was carried out by 


ISOl, 


upon a more 


tors were Messrs. fas. 


THE 


cotta, with tile roofs, 


MEMORIAL 


MATTISON. ROAD 
HARRINGAY. 
Tus design was placed first by Mr. & 
Robson in the recent competition, and thx 
school is now well under weigh, with pract 
cally no variation from the competition desig 
The materials are red brick and red terra 


LIBRARY, 
COL 


Zllustrations. 


THE ANGEL APPEARING TO,TH! 
SHEPHERDS. 


HIS is a reproduction of a cartoon } 
Mr. N. H. J. Westlake for a pan 
which forms a portion of a tripty: 
in St. Paul's, Wilton-place, Knightsbridy- 
illustrates the sentence, “ Behold, | bring y 
good tidings of great joy.” 
The centre compartment of the same tri; 
tvch was illustrated in the Builder of May 


considerable scale. 
extension accounts in some measure for t! 
unsymmetrical arrangement. 
which is of red brick and tile, has only recently 
been opened—the school having removed 
under the head mastership of Mr. S. B. Inn 
Hopkins, from Antony Trollope’s old hous 
Orley Farm, which is close by. 
Smith & Sons , 
architect, Mr. Arnold Mitchel! 


ORLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW 


Tuts isa preparatory school for small boy 
and has been planned and arranged specially 
for this purpose. The conditions are somewha! 
different from the ordinary school buildin 
the supervision being greater and the statin, 


Future 


The building 


The contra 


and t 


SCHOOL: 


The buildings provic 


Messrs. McCormick & Son are the con 
and the joint architects are Mr. Arnok 
chell and Mr. Alfred Batler. 


LEGE. 


and 


accommodation for a very large number 
children, and there are five separate block 
one block being a higher clementary sc! 
to serve the whole district. 
manual instruction-room, laundry, 


Cookery scho 
Ss 
ming-bath form a very useful technical block 
actos 
i 


te 
ee 38 


DULWICH 


Tris building is in course of crection in the 
grounds of Dulwich College as a memorial t 
Old Boys who fell in the recent South Africa 


War, 


lt has been subscribed for principally by 


Olid Alleynians and other friends, the Colicge 
Governors, and Alleyn Club, having given su! 


stantial donations, 


The library is divided into two parts, th 


larger for the use of the boys generally, the 
other for the prefects and senior boys o 
The main hall has a barre! vac 


College. 


+} 


{ 


ceiling, groined over the windows, with ri 
each principal ; the smaller room is cover 
with a dome surmounted by a small lante: 
The window sills are about 7 ft. 6 in. adove 


the 


floor, and beneath 
covered with bookcases, the end walls | 


the 


sidewalls ar: 


panciled to receive memorial brasses. 1) 
entrance porch is also domed. 
The building is externally of red bricks an 


Portland stone. 


There will be 


: 


sculptural 


figures on e€ach side of the north gable, and 
over each angle buttress of the south apsids 
end. The domes, which are covered with lea 


will be terminated by metal statues 


The 


fiéche is of teak, with lead roof. The tix 
are of polished teak ; the doors, bookcases, ani 


panelling of fumigated oak. 
ceilings are of plaster, and it is hoped tha! 
parts will be decorated with frescoes by som: 
of the eminent painters who are old Alleynians 
The contractors are Messrs. Holliday 


Greenwood, and the architect is Mr. Edw 


T. Hall. 


* NORWOOD,” 


faced with 
carved 


by fluted pilasters. 





HUDDERSFIELD 


J. H. Kaye. 


The 


Tue house occupies a very fine position 
high ground in a well timbered park, and ha 
been erected for Mr. 
terior is faced with York stone, the roois arc 
Broseley tiling. 
panelled toa height of tro ft. with oak, with 4 
mantel and overmantel, the 
being divided into panels by oak beams carric: 
The dining-room 1s as 
oak panelled with oak mantelpiece, the ceilin. 
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of fibrous plaster with 
The morning-room has mahog 
and bookcases 
ceiling and enriched cornice 


All the 


finished with 


all finished 


work in billiard-t 


mantetpicce 


which is arche 
into pancis by oak ribs ca 
The staircase is of } 
has specially -designe: 


mahogany. 


workmen 


iron cCasements 
designed and 


tendence of 
of London 


Messrs. Milner & 
DESIGN FOR 


Tu was 


design { 
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picturesque 
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the tower 

ch itch it 
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-~Mr Th 
delivered a 
members 
Associati 


pitals in um 


most part a 


of the hospit 
recent epidemics 
some general 
turer describe 


ing a hosp 
such as the 


to contend wit 
properly equ 


few weeks 


would be qui 


ties, or for int 
The architec 
, 


conversant 


class of work, 
have an expert 
there was no tim 
hixed sum, the a 
must be base i 
valuation. There was 
which arose 
gency hospitals 


< msicdke able 


the buildings 


manent a ¢€ 
with spced 
as to lasta 


down. Muc! 


rojecting oak beams 
any dado screen 
and mantelpiece, with 


drawing-room 
enamel, the ingle nook, ceil 
ing, and decorative work being in fibrous pli 


sof all reception 
and hall are of solid oak parquet 
bule, loggia, and « 
Mosaic paving Tt 
including entrance lodge 
Messrs. Mallinson 
the carpenter's work being 


d Mr. Kottomley 
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those emergency hospitals in as 
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erely temporary building 
walls covered with 


warding, felt, and c 


inciple of a second 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

ie Insti TUTION oF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institation. held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on December 12 
the chairman, Mr. Kenneth Gray, presiding 
the paper read was on “A New Automatic 
ilway Coupling Compared with the Existing 
>ystem upon the British Railways, by Mr. 
\. T. Swaine, AM.I.Mech.E., Membe After 
referring to the Royal Commission Report of 


1909 (Prevention of Accidents to Railwav Ser- 





~ 


vants), which stated that at the date of issue 
there was apparently no coupling available 
suitable for general adoption upon Gritish 
Railways. The author drew a comparison 
between the risk of death and injary to 
shunters with thatto a soldier in tim War 


i 
++ , + 
ul 





showing that the former were 24 times 
more likely cf acc 
dents as were ie latter rom all causes 
in the late Ticz : A short 
account of the development of the present 
system followed, and a criticism of its workis 
under various conditions re especially 


the case of the long American type of Bogie 
waggons, which the author considered were not 





likely to be 1¢ generally adopted, unless 

with a central buffing and drawing gear, as is 

In use in so many other parts of the world 
hich should also be automatic to meet tt 

demand € ency i requirements 

an eincient automatic system were ted 


nd reference made to the competition 
thrown open to the world by the Congress 
I 


a 

° 
- 
> 


Representatives of Kassian Kailways, which 
te g prizes for the three best automat 
couplings suitable for Russian railways [ne 
new automatic b [ t des 


cribed. Called { 
letters the A. B. ¢ 
an exceedingly 

mechanism consis 
were pr 
gons. Toensuree n 
been designed with the 


dering machinin 





a) 
~ 
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able of working 


system during 
¥ to existing st 
sof the ic 


the new type 
1s draw-gear, which 
the waggon and 

x showed that 
ted without a 





d estimated that ; t 
she ‘ co "ene at - A , ’ 
weight i the new gear and c 
reasons the advantages f its adoption i 


British railways would represent about 7} muil- 


hons sterling per annum 
a 
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beyond the diago line described in Section 41, 
vary on the following 
te he baiiding contained over 250,000 cubic 


be provided at the rear equivalent to the 
open cubic space which would have been provided 
if the diagonal line had been drawn from the 
ground level in the manner provided under Sub- 
nection (3) of this Section, and if no part of such 
building (except as permitted in the preceding pro- 
vision of the Section) bad extended above such 
diagonal line. The appellant expressed his willing- 
ness to covenast with the Council for himself and his 
heirs, and assigas on notice from the Council to take 


without notice at the termination of the present 
lease—if not renewed—such portions of the build- 
ing as might project beyood the diagonal 
from a point at the rear boundary 14 ft. above the 
pavement level if at any time the open space at the 
rear was treated in such manner as should invall- 
date it from being considered an open avail- 
able for purposes of light and air to the building in 
question 

Mr. Aadrews, for the respondents, contended that 
the open space required by Section 4: must be in 
the rear of the and extend the whole width 


ing meant a space at the rear of the building. 
Therefore, in arriving at what was an equivalent 
space, that at the side of the building must be 
ignored. The two spaces, or side courts, in the case 
before the Tribunal could not, he insisted, be taken 
into consideration in arriving at the equivalent 
Space provided at the rear. He laid stress upon 
the fact that the section under the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, dealing with open spaces 
permitted at the rear or on the side of the 
building This section, however, had been repealed, 
and the provisions of Section 4: of the London 
Building Act clearly contemplated only the provision 
of an open space at the rear of a build.ng. He drew 
attention to the fact that when spaces for lightio 
were dealt with under Part V they were Called 
courts within a building, and in Section 40 of the 
Act, which provides for the lighting and ventilation 
of habitable basements, a provision was put 
in that the open space for lighting such basements, 
not anything ter contained, 
need not necessarily adjoin the rear boundary of 
the premises. He dwelt upon the irregularity 
in the lighting of certain rooms opening into the 
internal court, and the fact that the portion of the 
building at the rear had been erected above the 
16 ft. level of the pavement. The County Council, 


beremarked, the question of the provision 
ot air-space at the rear was so very t that, 
in the event of the Tribunal air 





session has awarded 
to C. §. Dowell for bis paper on « and 
T Craft.” Other read @ the 


Books. 


Kgypt Exploration Fund; Archaeological Report 
for 1get-t902. Edited by F. Li. Grirrirn, 
M.A, London: Offices of the oe alin 
loration Fand; also Kegan Paul, ch 
ribner, & Co.; Bernard Quaritch ; and 
cory Frowde, 1902, 

HIS isa summary of the work of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund and the 
progress of Egyptology during 

the year 1001-1902, with the addition 
of a map of the delta of the Nile, with 
ancient and modern names distinguished by 
special type. It will be of interest to all 
Egyptologists as giving an all-round record of 
the subjects at present foremost in Egypt- 
ology ; bat there is not much that directly 
bears on our subjects, the Report dealing 
mainly with genera! history and archsology. 
We notice, however, one curious memorandum 
in regard to Imhotep, who is shown by a 
German critic, Herr Sethe, to have been 
only regarded as a _ divinity in later 
times, while in earlier documents he 
is referred to as a deceased philosopher, 
and is proved to have been traditionally the 





_|architect and chief magician of King Zeser of 


the third dynasty, the builder of the pyramid 
at Sakkareh “There seems no particular 
reason,” says the editor, “ to doubt the truth of 
this tradition; and Imbhotep’s tomb may 
reasonably be looked for at, or near, the centre 
of his cult at Serapeum.” This identification 
of architect and magician in the same person, 
and his subsequent elevation to the rank of a 
divinity, is quite in keeping with what we may 
imagine as to the mystical clement in ancient 
architectural design. 


Building Construction and Drawing. By 
CHagLes F. Mircuer.. First Stage, or 
Elementary Course. Sixth edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. London : B. T. Bats- 
ford. 1902. 

Tis is another of those books avowedly com- 
piled to “assist students” in preparing for 
various examinations by various Boards. Con- 
sequently, if any exception be taken to the 
treatment of the subject, blame should really 
attach to the character of the papers set. Mr. 
Mitchell gives us in an appendix to the volume 
before us a fair example of such papers. The 
perusal of them would surely satisly anybody 
or anything—but a Board—that they are merely 
suitable (if suitable at all) to lads engaged in the 
building trades, and not in the profession of 
architecture. The tone of the advanced course 
is just the same—the epithet “ advanced ” being 
merely synonymous with “more detailed "— 
bot still narrow—never broad. The book 
before us typifies the system ; and it has had a 
wide vogue. When we look at the old 
books of construction, we find ourselves 
face to face, not only with a mass of 
information concerning bond in brick and 
masonry, &c., &c., but with detailed descrip- 
tions, “according to the author's devising,” 
of the best and most approved methods of 
constructing domes, spires, roofs of every 
description, vaults, and what not. In fact, our 
forefathers learned how to construct the sfruc- 
ture, and left good joiners and plumbers to 
prepare the place for human habitation. No 
modern architect will deny the necessity of 
intimate acquaintance with the various trades 
whose labours he has got largely to superin- 
tend. Nevertheless, he must draw the line 
somewhere ; and, furthermore, he has the right 
to complain if minor details of the subsidiary 
building trades force their way into text-books 
on the science of building, to the exclusion of 
the larger scientific devices which, sooner or 
later, should be known to the student, and 
which it should be his care and delight to 
improve upon. 

In the book before us (with a title suggesting 
the treatment of the ciements of the subject) 
there are numerous plates showing locks and 
keys, door furniture, tools of every description, 
down to delicate perspective drawings of the 
common saw. Hut ask the student learned 
in Mr. Mitchell's book how to constract scien- 
tifically and charmingly a lantern over a stable 
or hall, and he is done! As for domes (of 
cumple Corigu) ant steeples, no guide is given 


The chapter on roofs ignores the 
of any with curved braces ; 
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practice, the exact forms of nuts, screws, 
water pipe joints, common saws, &c., can be 
gathered from the piles of building material 
stacked upon the site of any work in progress 
Or it is open to the curious to pursue a course 
of stady on these points in books written upon 
the special trades involved. Moreover, the 


j | precise names of every part of a given 


piece of fixing and the slang names for 
every conceivable tool (which form a con- 
spicuous feature in Mr. Mitchell's new 
edition) can be picked up daring those hours 
of intercourse with labouring hands which 
every young member of the profession or 
trade looks forward to as an instructive part 
of his life. But he ought to be able to find 
every imaginable way of constructing roofs 
scientifically and finely (according to the best 
examples} in his “Building Construction 
Treatise,” where, too, he should learn how to 
build towers, bridges, vaults, and spires, 
Many aman never gets a chance of learning 
these things, cither on account of the limited 
nature of his principal's practice, or because 
merely draughtsman drudgery is his portion 
during the most receptive years of his in. 
tellectual life. 

When we said that the nature of the exami 
nations was largely to blame for this state of 
things, we spoke truly ; but matters are made 
worse by the fact that certain Educational! 
Boards put on as examiners the very men who 
write trade text-books, so that the subject is 
perpetually narrowed by the hmitations of 
both tuition and examination -<the whole 
course of study being, as far as the middle- 
class architectural student is concerned, con- 
trolled by the same or a similar agent 
The particular edition before us is consider- 
ably enlarged, but not, we think, to very much 
real advantage, It is almost a cram-book for the 
building - trade apprentice, and we cannot 
honestly recommend it as a scientinc book 
with a wide range (as it should have), t 
serious students of architecture. 


The Modern Carpenter. Foincr, and ' 
Mater. { Complete (imide ¢ ' 
Practice. Prepared under the Editorship of 
G. Lister Svurcurre, London: The 
Gresham Publishing Co. 1907 

Tus ts a work upon which it is impossible to 
pronounce any definite opinion until the pabdl 
cation of the remaining volumes. The two 
which are already issued contain three out of 
the proposed sixteen sections, of which the 
first, by Mr. G. Lister Sutclitte, deals with 
© Architectural Styles the second, by Mr 
Frank Tiffany, with “Woods. Their Charac- 
teristics and les," and the third, by Mr. A 
Macintosh, with “ Wood-Working Tools and 
Machinery’; whilst the two next will be 
upon drawing and practical geometry. It will 
thus be seen that the philosophical method has 
been observed of treating the preliminary 
subjects in their natural order before proceed- 
ing to those which give their title to the work. 
It ms greatly to be regretted that this method 
was not explained and commented upon by the 
editor in a good preiace. 

The importance of the above. mentioned 
subsidiary subjects to the wood-worker is, of 
course, sufficiently obvious, except in the case 
of architecture ; but the valuc of this section— 
the relationship in which architecture stands 
to the lesser arts of joinery and cabinet-making 
—¢hould certainly have been pointed out, i 
not in a preface, then in the text of the section 
itself, which seems, however, to have been 
written merely as though for an independent 
text-book, It should have been pointed out 
that the value of some architectural knowledge 
to the wood-worker is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, to enable him to imitate with unintelligent 
servility Classic and Gothic mouldings, or other 
architectural details, in an alien material 
or otherwise unsuitable application; that it 
consists rather in some indehnable, bat no less 
salutary, influence on the character of the man 
and his work, analogous to that of a classical 
edacation on literary or professional men. A% 
these, we have been told, require to know 
“the best that has been thought and said,” 80 
does the handicraftsman require to know the 
best that has been thought and done in —_ 
prior, or genius superior, to his own ; bp 
toed imitate, bat Seon ~ oy é — 
stand. arding the subject from this point! 
of view, ing could be more valuable than 
the brief, but admirable, indication of the 


fr 


: 
z 





of the Parthenon, on page 5, given, 
the author observes, “to show the immense 
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amount of thought which Greek architects 
bestowed on their designs, and the great care 
which the workmen exercised in carrying out 
the work.” 

In the two following sections the work is of 
curiously unequal merit, A glance at the 
tables of contents, or at the numerous excellent 
illustrations, would lead one to suppose that 
the work was of an exhaustive character, but 
this is by no means the case. What is original, 
for instance, in the descriptions and rules for 
identification of the various timbers compares 
very unfavourably with the admirable key to 
North American woods published by the 
United States Lbepartment of Agriculture, and 
here reprinted by permission. The section on 
tools and machinery would scem to be much 
the weakest, but that it has yet to be supple- 
mented by those sections which describe their 
use ; for which reason we forbear further 
comment until the publication of the remain- 
ing volumes. 


The Woodworker. Vol.1. London 
& Ward. 1901-2 

IN illustrated journals of this class there are 
certain methods of instructing the amateur or 
professional craftsman which are valuable and 
legitimate enough, and there are certain 
others which are illegitimate and absurd. It 
is an admirable and usually a legitimate 
method to give illustrated descriptions of work 
by the best masters, modern or antique, such 
as is to be seen in our various exhibitions and 
museums; and in the twelfth number of the 
Woodworker we are glad to see the first of a 
series of articles on specimens of furniture 
at the South Kensington Museum. It is 
a legitimate enterprise, though by no means 
an easy one, to provide good articles on 
the elements or technical details of con- 
struction in joinery and the allied crafts. It is 
quite legitimate, and for the amateur it may 
perhaps be useful, to give directions and 
working drawings for the construction of such 
articles as rabbit hutches, bce-hives, or kitchen 
tables——of articles, that is to say, which are 
obviously intended to be useful rather than 
ornamental. But to go further than this—to 
provide a large number of enthusiastic and 
often ignorant amateurs with professedly 
original designs for articles of furniture which 
are professediy ornamental, the said designs 
being for the most part anonymous—is a 
practice which is illegitimate and absurd 

In the first issue of the Woods is an 
anonymous and original design for a piece of 
furniture which is nothing if it is not beautiful 
—a bedroom overmantel. Whether in itself 
the design is good or bad is beside the question, 
though it may be noticed in passing that, since 
the ornament of this design consists of no less 
than eight exactly similar parts, it would seem 
to be adapted rather for the steam-factory than 
for the amateur’s workshop. The point to be 
noticed is that this design will be accepted 
as “scripture,” and possibly reproduced, by a 
large number of ardent amateurs; and this 
is a responsibility which should only be 
undertaken by an acknowledged authority in 
design, and one who is willing to avow his 
authorship. But this is not the worst. For 
this and other such designs, illustrated as they 
usually are, from photographs of the finished 
article, it may be argued that, having been 
produced in the first piace for the artist's own 
purposes, and therefore to the best of his 
ability, they are not without 4 certain degree 
of merit. But it appears further that any 
reader of the Woodworker may obtain, merely 
for the asking, an original design for any 
article of furniture that he wishes to make, 
prepared specially for himself, and published 
in the correspondence columns of the journal. 
The incident of the hat and umbrella stand in 
the April number is a truly comical example of 
this system, calculated, we fear, to vitiate the 
nascent taste of the deluded inquirer. 


Dawbarn 
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R's Method : Perspes fr al Sigh! London 
G. H. Tyndall, and Reeves & Sons. 1902. 
28. 6d. 

Tais is a mew and ingenious device, the real 

author of which is a Fellow of the Institute of 

Architects, for enabling sketchers to draw in 

perspective without knowing anything of the 

theory of it, and to some extent to learn per- 
spective by putting it in practice. The materials 
are very simple ; a sketch-book made of bank. 
note paper, which is sufficiently transparent for 
the intended purpose and at the same time offers 
a good surface for pencil drawing ; and a few 
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"ects of paper of the same size (contained in a 
Pocket at the end of the book), ruled with 
strong black lines, which will show through the 
paper, to two vanishing points. One of these is 
placed under a leaf of the sketch book, the 
sketcher taking a standpoint which will give 
the building or other object at the same angie 
{as near as can be judged by the cye) as is 
shown by the guiding lines on the paper, and 
draws it following the vanishing lines laid 
down on the paper, and traceable through the 
page. The diagrams are arranged for several 
different points of view, with the plan of the 
angle given above; and there is also a table 
showing at about what comparative distance 
the sketcher should stand from the object for 
cach diagram—a distance relative, that is to 
say, to the height or size of the object and the 
scale on which he wishes to draw it. 

This all sounds very empirical no doubt ; a 
kind of “perspective made easy’ ; but as a 
practical method of initiating a beginner into 
perspective there is really a great deal to be 
said tor it ; those who use it wiil, in the using, 
come to perceive, in a natural and easy manner, 
what perspective really is, and put practice 
before theory, just as children learn to talk 
before they understand grammar. 

It may be added that by a system of figured 
measurements at the margins of the diagrams, 
a plan and elevation to scale can be put into 
perspective with approximate correctness, with- 
out any preliminary construction lines. The 
thing is very ingenious and may be practically 
very uscful. 


A Trea! n Shoring and Underpinning. By 
C. HADEN Stock. Third edition, revised by 
F. RK. Farrow. London: B. T. Batsford 
1902 


WHEN the late Mr. Stock’s book on “ Shoring 
and Underpinning” first appeared we noticed 
it as a thoroughly satisfactory book on the 
subject, giving all that was required and no 
more. It has since then been the one book 
of reference on the subject for students. 

In his preface to the third edition Mr 
Farrow admits that little was necessary in 
the way of alteration, and that it would have 
been impossible to rewrite any considerable 
portion without sacrificing something of that 
clearness and conciseness which give it much 
of its value. Extracts from the London 
Building Act of 1804 have been introduced 
n the place of those from the Act of 1855, in 
force when the first and second editions were 
published ; but otherwise little revision has 
been required 


The Caro and Management of Statwnary Steam 
Engines By CHARLES HURS! London 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1902. 

ALTHOUGH written for men in charge of 


engines, and especially of mine engines, this 
littie book contains many practical hints that 
ought to be generally serviceable to steam 
users. Some remarks upon the presence of 
water in main steam pipes and the precautions 
to be taken in opening any steam valve dis- 
charging into a long range of pipes, are 


worthy of perusal even by those who do not} 
propose to become responsivie for the manage- | 


ment of steam engines. 
attempt to be profound, and the chief merit of 
his work is its essentially practical nature 


Emginecr Pa 


ket Book fer 
Technical 


Publishing 


Practical 
403. Manchester : 

Co. 
In the present edition of this notebook there 
are several useful additions relating to the 
flow of water through pipes, tests of steam 
turbines, liquid fuel, the production of very 
low temperatares, and metrical equivalents of 
feet and inches. Some sections still require 
revision, and notably those dealings with 
beams and columns. Very little space is ac. 
corded to centrifugal pumps, and the turbine 
pump does not appear to be mentioned 
at all. It is a great pity that the index 
is hidden away among, 
advertisement pages, and also that it appears to 


‘Ti 


be regarded as subservient to the two indexes | 


to advertisers. 


Ele rad Pocket 
Manchester : 


“The Practical Engineer” 
Book and Diary fer 1903. 
Technical Publishing Co. 

Tue fourth annual edition of this useful and 





valuable pocket-book contains several impor- 


The author makes no | 


and pricated upon, | 


tant additions, notably articles on conduit 
systems of wiring and on the comparative cost 
of the working of hydraulic and electric lifts. 
There are one or two minor poin s that might 
be altered with advantage. We come across 
“frustrum, trigon, tetragon, clconagon (7 

instead of frustum, equilateral triangle, square, 
and icosagon—if, indeed, a word is wanted for 


a regular twenty-sided plane figure In 
defining a litre (page 276) it is stated that it is 
the volume of “a cylindrical brass vessel, 
which at the temperature of deg. Cent., 


when full, contains one kilogram of distilled 





water at the temperature of 4 deg. Cent.” 
If this is a correct translation, the Bureau 
International are not to be congratulated 
on having evolved a physically impossible 
definition. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
Lent lrOx-Work. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck 


(Casseli & Co. is 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


26.—THe CHEMICAL EXaMINATI oF PAINTS 
AN riusMENTS 
T ts impossible to describe in these 


columns analytical processes for all 


the pigments, but a description of 
the methods by which some of the commonest 
paints and pigments may be analysed, of 
examined for adulterants, will serve tc indicate 


the lines upon which the examination of paints 
and pigments generally may be condrcted 
Analysis of W i Paint Paste. 
Eshmation of Jurtent Spirst. — Ii 
paint contain turpentine spirit the proportion 
of spirit present may be approximately esti- 
mated by heating loo c.c. or 100 grammes of 
the fluid paint in a small distillation flask toa 
temperature of 150 deg. C., and collecting the 
distillate in a graduated cylinder. About 97 
per cent. of the turpentine may be collected 


the 
rt 


in 
this manner, but the remainder undergoes 
oxidation and will nct distilover. An alternate 
method of estimating the turpentine spirit is 
to pass steam through a known volume of the 
paint heated to about » deg. C. and to 
collect the distillate of water and turpentine 
spirit in a graduated cylinder. The condensed 
turpentine spirit floats upon the water 
Estimation of Fixed Oul.—Weigh 5 grammes 
| of the sample in a small beaker, add sufhcient 





| benzoline (free from any impurity, which will 
remain as a residue when the benzoline is 
allowed to evaporate) to completely cover the 
paint, stir with glass rod, and allow to stand 
for at least an hour. Decant liquid on to filter- 
paper. To insoluble re-idue beaker add 
another small quantity of benzoline, allow to 


hiter through 


add small 


stand for some time, and then 1 
same paper as before. Continue to 


quantiles of benzoline in this wav until if is 
ifound that a few drops of the filtrate passing 
through the paper, when collected on a watch- 


| glass and allowed to evaporate, leave no oily 
|residue. Transfer the pigment still remaining 
in the beaker to the hilter-paper and dry it. 






It should be remembered 
highly inflammable, and 
m the neigh- 


weighed when cold 
that benzoline 
| must therefore be kept away ir 
bourhood of flames 


1s 


| The oil may be separated from the benzoline 
lin which it is dissolved by distilling the 
| benzoline by means of steam heat. The oil 
iremains alone as a residue in the distilling 
| flask, and should be dried at too deg. C.. and 
| 

j 





| Analysis of the Piemen!.—Weigh 2 grammes 
| of the dry white pigment from which the oil 
has been removed, and treat wi excess of 
dilute nitric acid. White lead, chalk, or barium 
carbonate will dissolve in the nitric acid, but 


which may 
wash, 


any barium sulphate or white clay 
be present will remain insolubie. rites 
ignite, and weigh insoluble matter, if any be 
present. To filtrate. add tw its volume of 
methylated spirit and an excess of dilute sul- 
| phuric acid. The lead will be precipitated as 
lead sulphate. If calcium or bariam carbonate 
were present in the origina! pigment the lead 
must first be separated by precipitation as lead 
sulphide, as described below. Collect the 
lead sulphate on hiter, wash with water acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, and finally with 
alcohol. Find weight of lead suiphate, as 
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directed in Chapter 24. Multiply weight of 
PbSO, obtained by o8525 to find weight of 
white lead (2PbCO, + PbH,O,). 

A sample of stiff white lead paste examined 
in this way gave :— 


Mbasievecsas eons 63 per cent. 

Insoluble matter Trace ,, 

PbSO, . 1092, «= = QZ 
per cent. white 
lead 


If carbonate of lime or barium be present as 
an adultcrant in the white lead, these would 
dissolve in the nitric acid together with the 
white lead, and calcium or bariam sulphate 
would be precipitated with the lead sulphate 
upon the addition of sulphuric acid. If, there- 
fore, either of these carbonates have been 
found, by qualitative analysis, to be present, 
the nitric acid solution must be evaporated 
nearly to dryness to remove the excess of nitric 
acid, two or three drops of hydrochloric acid 
be then added, and finally about 150 c.c. of 
distilled water, Sulphuretted hydrogen should 
then be passed through the solution until all 
the lead has been precipitated. The bariam 
or calciam will remain in solation. 

Coliect the lead sulphide on filter paper and 
wash with water containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The lead sulphide may then be 
transferred to a clean beaker, dissolved in 
strong nitric acid, and after dilution treated 
with alcohol and an excess of dilute sulphuric 
acid. The precipitated lead sulphate may then 
be collected and weighed. 

To the filtrate from the lead sulphide add 
excess of ammonium hydrate and ammonium 
sulphide. Iron or zinc, if present, will be pre- 
cipitated. Filter, if necessary, and to filtrate 
add ammonium carbonate. Barium or cal- 
cium, if present, will be precipitated as barium 
or calcium carbonate. 

The CO, in white lead may be estimated, 
after removal of any oil which may be present, 
by means of Schrotter’s CO, apparatus as 
described in Chapter 23. 

Red Lead may be analysed in the same 
manner as white lead, but when dissolving the 
powder, free from oil, in dilute nitric acid, it is 
necessary to add a lump of sugar, or some 
other suitable oxygen-extracting substance in 
order to convert the PbO, into PbO; for 
PbO, is insoluble in nitric acid. To find 
weight of Pb,O, (red lead) from the weight of 
PbSO, obtained, multiply by the factor 0°7535. 

Any red brick-dust which may be present 
will remain insoluble in the dilute nitric acid, 
while if any oxide of iron be present it will 
dissolve in the nitric acid and impart a yellow 
colour to the solution. The iron will not be 
precipitated with the lead upon the addition of 
sulphuric acid, and may be estimated in the 

fiitrate from the lead sulphate by boiling the 

filtrate with a slight excess of ammonium 
hydrate. The iron will be precipitated as 
ferric hydrate, and may be ignited and 
weighed as Fe,O 

Red Oxide of lron —Roil 2 grammes of the 
dry Pigmciat for half au bour wiih conc nuated 
hydrochloric acid, and then dilute with water. 

The oxide of iron will dissolve, leaving sand, 

red brick dust, or barium sulphate undissolved. 

Filter, if necessary, and to filtrate add slight 

excess of ammonium hydrate to precipitate the 

iron together with any alumina which may be 
present. The iron may be separated from 
the alumina and estimated as described in 

chapter 23. 

Zinc White.—Boil 2 grammes with excess of 
moderately strong hydrochloric acid. The 
zinc white will dissolve, leaving undissolved 
any barium sulphite which may be present. 

Dilute, filter, and pass sulphuretted hydrogen 

through filtrate. The zinc will remain in 

solation, but any lead which may be present 
will be precipitated. Filter, if necessary, and 
to filtrate add ammonium hydrate and ammo- 
nium sulphide to precipitate the zinc as white 
zinc sulphide. Filter, and to filtrate add 


ammonium carbonate to precipitate calcium or 


barium, if present. 


Dissolve the zinc sulphide in dilate nitric 
sodium carbonate. 
zinc carbonate, and 
Then 


acid, then add excess of 
Collect the precipitated 
— until free from sodium carbonate 
ignite the zinc carbonate at brig ' 7 
until it bas been entirels wali aller 
oxide 
obtained. 

Zinc Sulp 
oxide as in 


responding weight of ZnS. 


as ' ¥ Converted into zinc 
Weigh the pure zinc white {ZnO} thus 


phide.—Estimate the zinc as zine 
) preceding analysis, and fr 
weight of ZnO obtained calculate the oor. 


When dissolving 
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that bubbles of gaseous sulphuretted hydrogen 
(which may readily be recognised by its odour) 
are evolved. 

Barytes—Barium sulphate is not dissolved 
to any appreciable extent by cold or hot dilute 
nitric, hydrocloric, or sulphuric acid. If a few 
grains of barium sulphate be heated with about 
half an ounce of strong sulphuric acid, the 
barium sulphate will be dissolved, but if this 
acid solution of barium sulphate be then 
allowed to fall, drop by drop, into a beaker 
nearly filled with distilled water, the barium 
sulphate will again become insoluble, and 
appear as a white precipitate in the water. 
Barium sulphate is the cheapest of the heavy 
pigments, and is therefore never adulterated ; 
but it is very largely used as an adulterant. 
China Clay is not soluble in dilute acids. It 
may be analysed by the process for the analysis 
of clays described in Chapter 24. 

Whiting. —Whiting and all other forms of 
carbonate of lime are readily soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and may be analysed by 
the process for the analysis of limestones 
described in Chapter 27. 

Gypsum.—Sulphate of lime is readily soluble 
in dilute hydrochloric acid. The solution of 
gypsum in hydrochloric acid may be divided 
into two portions. In one portion the sulphur 
may be estimated by boiling with excess of 
barium chloride solution, and collecting, ig- 
niting, and weighing the BaSO, precipitated 
from the solution, The second portion may be 
treated with excess of ammonium chloride and 
ammonium hydrate, and then with ammonium 
oxalate. The calciam will be precipitated as 
calcium oxalate, which may be ignited and 
weighed as CaO in the usual manner. 

Prussian Bine is insuluble in dilute acids. 
When boiled with strong sulphuric acid it is 
decomposed into sulphate of iron and hydro- 
cyanic acid, the latter, which is intensely 
poisonous, being evolved as a gas. Prussian 
blue is readily soluble in oxalic acid. When 
boiled with caustic soda, Prussian blue is de- 
composed and brown ferric hydrate is formed. 
If the ferric hydrate be filtered off, and excess 
of hydrochloric acid be added to the filtrate, 
and then a few d.ops of ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion, a blue precipitate will be produced. 
Chrome Yellow.—Chrome yellow consisting 
entirely of lead chromate will dissolve com. 
pletely in strong boiling hydrochloric aciJ, and 
produce a clear, green solution; but as the 
solution cools, white crystals of lead chloride 
will be deposited. When boiled with caustic 
soda, chrome yellow changes to red, and then 
dissolves ; barium sulphate, if present, would 
remain insoluble. 

Aniline Colours.— Aniline colours and organic 
colour extracts, when heated to bright redness 
in a platinum dish, barn away and leave no 
residue. Sometimes insoluble organic colour- 
ing matters are made into soluble paste with 
the aid of sulphuric acid and soda; in such 
cases a white ash consisting of sodium sulphate 
will remain after ignition. 

La np wlack —tgnite 2 grammes in platinum 
dish at bright red heat until the whole of the 
carbon has been burnt off, and the ash re- 
mains constant in weight. The ash should 
not exceed 3 per cent. in common lamp black, 
nor o'5 per cent. in vegetable black. In 
genuine bone biack and ivory black the ash 
may amount to 75 or 8 per cent. 

Copper in pigments may be detected by 
boiling the pigment with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, removing by filtration any insoluble 
matter, and then diluting the filtrate and 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen through it. Ii 
copper be present, a black precipitate of copper 
sulphide will be produced, and this may be 
collected on filter and then transferred to a 
beaker and dissolved by boiling with dilute 
nitric acid. Upon the addition of an excess of 
caustic soda solution to the boiling solution of 
nitrate of copper, the copper will be precipi- 
tated as black copper oxide, which may be 
collected on filter, ignited, and weighed. 

Arsenic in pigments may be detected by 
Marsh's test, which depends upon the fact that 
arsenic enters into combination with nascent 
hydrogen to form gaseous arseniuretted hy- 
drogen (As H,). Antimony reacts with nascent 
iydrogen in a similar manner, bat anti- 
moniuretted hydrogen may readily be dis- 
tinguished from arseniuretted hydrogen by the 
test described below. 

Marsh’s test may be applied in the following 
manner: Fit a small flask with a gas-tight 
cork through which passes a thistle-headed 
funnel, by which acid may be introduced, and 








the zinc sulphide in hydrochloric acid, note 
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veying the gas from the flask. To the educ- 
tion tube connect a tube containing calcium 
chloride to dry the gas, and then to the outlet 
of the drying tube connect a piece of hard 
glass tube drawn out toa jet at the end most 
remote from the drying tube. Place some 
pure zinc in the flask, cover it with water, and 
then introduce some dilute sulphuric acid, 
When hydrogen is being continuously gere- 
rated and all the air has been driven out of the 
apparatus, the gas may be ignited at the jct. 
Now hold a piece of cold porcelain in the 
flame in such a manner that the flame 
spreads over the surface of the porcelain. |i 
any stain be produced upon the porcelain 
either the zinc or the acid employed is impure 
and must be rejected for this test; but if no 
stain be produced, the flame may be ex 

tinguished and a small quantity of the pig 

ment introduced into the generating flask 

Again ignite the gas issuing from the jet, and 
depress the cold potcelain into the flame. |: 
the pigment contained arsenic a brownish 

black stain (arsenic) possessing a metallic 
lustre will be formed upon the porcelain 

If the pigment contained antimony, but not 
arsenic, a deep dull black stain (metallic anti- 
mony) will be formed upon the porcelain 

The arsenic stain may readily be distin- 
guished from the antimony stain by placing 
upon the stained porcelain a few drops oi 
bleaching powder solution; the stain will 
disappear if due to arsenic, but not be appre 

ciably affected if due to antimony. Hi only a 
portion of the stain be soluble, it is probable 
that the pigment examined contained both 
arsenic and antimony. 

If the arseniuretted or antimoniuretted hydro 

gen flame be extinguished and the hard glass 
tube be heated near the middle by a Bunsen 
flame, a lustrous mirror of metallic antimony 
or arsenic will be produced in the colder por 

tion of the tube. Arseniuretted hydrogen has 
a garlic odour, and ‘s intensely poisonous 

The generating flask used for Marsh's test 
should be small, in order that all the air may 
be speedily displaced by hydrogen. Accidents 
sometimes occur owing to an explosion being 
prodaced by the ignition of a mixture of bydro- 
gen and air. 

Marsh's test will show the presence of very 
minute quantities of arsenic. When a pigment 
containing a large proportion of arsenic, suchas 
Scheele's green, has to be examined, a known 
weight of the pigment may be boiled with 
hydrochloric acid. Then dilute with water 
and filter off any insoluble matter. Throug 

filtrate pass sulphuretted hydrogen until the 
whole of the copper has been precipitated as 
copper sulphide, and the arsenic as arsenic 
sulphide. Filter, and then boil the mixed sul- 
phides with dilute caustic soda solution. The 
arsenic sulphide will dissolve ; but the copper 
sulphide wiil remain insoluble and may be re. 
moved by filtration. If to fiitrate an excess of 
hydrochloric acid be added, the arsenic will 
be again precipitated as yellow sulphide of 
arsenic (As, S,) which may be collected on 
weighed filter paper, washed, dried at 100 deg. 
C. and weighed. 


—_— 
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DIARIES AND ALMANACS. 

Messrs. Hupson & Kearns (83, Southwark 
street, S.E.) have sent us samples of their 
well-known diaries. The “ Architect's Diary 
is issued in two sizes (Nos. 12 and 13), No. 13 
having two days to a page and No, 12 one , 
but apart from this the diaries are appirently 
the same. In addition to the information 
usually to be found in such publications, they 
contain lists of Metropolitan surveyors (with 
official and private addresses) ; architectural, 
surveying, and engineering institutions, with 
the names of their Presidents, &c. f 





; cases of ir 
terest to the profession decided in the Superior 
Courts of Justice during the legal year , and 
professional practice and charges of architect 
&c. The “ Builder’s Diary,” No. 11, has halla 
page to a day, but it contains useful tables and 
other information suitable for builders. No 
is also a useful diary, similar to No. 11, bo 
with none of the tables and much less informa- 
tion. These diaries, the excellence of which 
we have often referred to, are ruled and printed 
in order to suit professional men, and it docs 
not seem possible to improve upon them. 
Messrs. Hudson & Kearns have also sent 
several of their special diary blotting-pads 
They are ingeniously arranged, and are not 
only useful as writing and blotting pads, but 
also comprise a blotting pad diary and a daily 





also a glass tube bent at right angles for con- 


eee ves 
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date remembrancer, From long experience 
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we can speak highly of these pads, especially | in Victoria-road, of which the foundation-stone was 
No. 8a and the bankers’ pad. laid on February 21, 1901; and of many private 

Messrs. Waterlow Brothers & Layton (24 | houses, parish-rooms, and similar buildings in the 
and 25, Birchin-lane, E.C.) have again issued | town and its vicinity, including school buildings at 


their useful and well-arranged “ Architects’ 
and Surveyors’ Diary.’ It contains the infor- 
mation usually to be found in a work of the 
kind, and, in addition, lists of Fellows and 
Associates of the Koyal Institute of Hritish 
Architects, Surveyors’ Institution, Institution of 
Civil Engineers, &c. ; papers on “ Redemption 
of Land Tax," “Commutation of Tithes and 
Tithe-Rent Charge,” “ Poor Rates and Assess. 
ments,” and “Law Relating to Actionable 
Nuisances ;” the London Balding Act, 1894 ; 
Law of Distress Amendment Act, 
Digest of the Principal Acts Relating to Build- 
ings, &c. ; Conditions and Contract on taking 
Building Land ; General! Conditions for Build- 
ing Contracts; Professional Practice and 
Cnarges of Architects; Practical Table and 
Calculations for Estimating and Making Valua- 
tions; and other useful information The 
diary, of which the issue for 1993 is the 
twenty-second yearly issuc, is published at 
33. 641. and 6s. 

The City Diary for 1903 (W. H. & L, 
Collingridge, Aldersgate-street, E.C.), is the 
fortieth edition of a very useful and well 
arranged little work, which is published at 1 
The work is a diary in the genera! acceptance 
of the term, but, in addition, it comprises a 


i 


i 


; 
j 
| 
' 


| 


i895; a! 
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High Brooms, Southborough. Mr. Cronk took a 
prominent share in the conduct of municipal 
atiairs; he was an Alderman of the Council, and 
served a8 Mayor in 1593-4 

Mr. Forp.—We have also to record the death, 
on the roth inst., at his residence in Sidmouth- 
avenue, Newcastle-under-Lyme, of Mr. George 
Beadmore Ford, in his seventieth year. Mr. Ford 
was the senior partner of the firm ot Messrs. Ford 
& Slater, practising as architects and surveyors at 
Overhouse-chambers, Burslem. Mr. Ford was a 
son of the late William Ford, of Burslem, builder 
alter having served his articles to John Ward, an 
architect at Hanley, he started in business at 
iurslem, and as his practice increased took Mr 
W. F. Slater into partnership. Of the chief archi- 
tectural work carried out by him and his partner 
we may instance the Primitive Methodist Institute 
and Sunday School buildings at Burslem, and the 
new Wesleyan Schools and Chapel at Basford, near 
jursiem, for which Mr. W. F. Slater's designs won 
the first premium in an open competition ; the entire 
scheme comprises the schoois, a minister's house, and 
a church, at a total estimated cost exceeding ° 


| Mr. Ford made the plans and desigas for an en- 


guide to the various municipal, parechial, and, 


social organisations of the City of London. 
In particular, it devotes especial attention to 
the Corporation, the 
London County Counci!, the 
Asyluns Board, the School 
other rating authorities; and the numerous 
institutions which represent civic life in its 
varied aspects. The diary proper has three 


Metropolitan 


days to a page, and is interleaved with blotting 


paper. 
“The Railway Diary and Officials’ Directory 
for 1903" (McCorquodale & Co., Ltd.) contains 
much useful information, especially to those 
interested in railways. A valuable feature of 
the publication is the Railway Directors’ and 
Officials’ Directory, Traftic 
and Dividends. With the diary, which is pub- 
lished at 1s., is issued a large sheet almanac 
“The Gloucester Diary for 1903” (F. G 
Brooke, for the Gloucester Railway Carriage 
and Waggon Co., Ltd., Gioucester) contains 


stations and junctions attended by the Com- 
pany 8 Waggon repairers 


toard, and the} 


Returns, Accounts | 


: : }~| Mayor of Burslem in the interval 158 
City Companies, the “sli 


largement of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, 
established in honour of Josiah Wedgwood in his 
native town, of which the jate W. E. Gladstone laid 
the first stone. and which was opened on April 2 

15ix), the late R. Edgar being the architect ; he was 
the architect of many school buildings, churches 
chapels, and pottery works in the county and 
around. Mr. Ford served as Surveyor to the Wol- 
stanton K 1). Council; having filled the office of 
he was 
elected an Alderman of the Council, and occupied 
that post until his retirement about two years ag 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

RESTORATION OF ST. CUTHBERT'S CHURCH 
THETFORD.—The reopening service of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Thetford, was heid recently, the work of 
repair being almost complete. The committee 
decided to build a new north aisle bordering quite 
close to the footpath in King-street, but, the space 
being irregular and limited, considerable care had t 
be exercised in planning the aisie. It was also de- 
cided to remove the old roof and flat plaster ceiling 
ver the nave, which, when carried out, revealed 
the fact that the timbers were in an utterly rotten 
condition. The state was so bad that during the 


‘ 


' progress of the removal some of the beams fell, and 


| 
i 


t and arches 


Messrs. ]. Weeks & Co., Ltd., horticultural! 


builders and hot-water engineers 
Chelsea, S.W_), have published through Messrs. 
Waterlow & Sons, Ltd. (London-wall) a 
pocket book and diary for 1903 

The Monthly Diary for 
1s, by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., Snow 
Hill, E.C.), consists of 


King’s-road, | 


1903 (published at] 


twelve neat parts, a} 


page to a day, without the usual postal and} 


other information Each part can be carried 
in a waistcoat pocket, and put on one side at 
the end of the month The Daily Tear-olt 
Calendars for 1903, published by the same firm 
at ts. each, are well known and appreciated. 
They are made to hang on a wall or to stand 
on a table. The quotations on each tear-off 


of some of these calendars are often well 
selected. 
Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., warming, 


ventilating, and sanitary engineers, London 
and Leicester, have published a neat Shake- 
spearean tear-off calendar. The date is 
printed in bold type. 


we 
es 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. CRONK.—We have to announce the death, 





on the 11th inst.. at his residence, No. 4, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Tunbridge Wells, of Mr. Henry 
Hickman Cronk, in his sixty-fourth year. Mr 


Cronk was the senior partner of the firm of Mesare 
H. H.& FE. Cronk, of Mount Ephraim-road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, architects. He was employed as 
architect for the alteration of and additions— 
comprising a new tower, a new south aisle, and 
an enlarged vestry and south transept—to St 
John’s Church, Tunbridge Wells, increasing the 
accommodation by 200 sittings, 1896; the Great 
Hall; the extension of the General Hospital in 
Grosvenor-road, Tunbridge Wells, first established in 
1828, and almost entirely rebuilt, for fifty-four beds, in 
1869-70; and, we gather, for the enlargement and 
alteration, together with decorative and sani- 
tary works, &c., at Claridge House, near Seven- 
oaks, about ten years ago. His firm prepared the 
plans and designs for the Bye Hall, Institute, and 
Rooms for the parish and church of St. John, 
Tunbridge Wells ; the Crabb Memorial Institute, 





demolished what remained of the east gable. The 


i w north aisle is built io similar character to th 
several useful features, including a list of the | 9®¥ ort aisie | ‘ — - 


south aisle. and is divided from the nave by an 
arcade of four bays, with stone shafts, bases, caps 
There are four new clearstory windows 
in the north wail of the nave over the arcade 
Every fragment of old stone work has been re 
fixed. Toe old windows have been used, and some 
old carved stones refixed rhe roof of the new 
aisle has been carried out in pitch pine, covered 
with boarding and lead. Over the nave a new 
waggon-headed panelled root has been constructed 
divided into four bays, with moulded principals 
and having bosses at the intersections of the panel 
nge. The jambs of what should have been 
the chancel arch, which were of very poor modern 
plaster work, have been replaced by new stone 
jambs, and a moulded stone arch has been con- 
structed. Ali the paths of the north aisle and nave 
have been laid with block pitch-pine flooring. The 
contract for the north aisle was placed in the hands 
#4 Mr. R. Chapman, of Hanworth. The nave root 
and other work in the nave were executed by Mr 
S. Holden, of Thetford. The stone work for the 
new aisle and chancel arch was executed by Messrs 
R. Hall & Son, of Thetford, the glazing being 
executed by Mr. T. Horth, of Norwich, and the 
plastering by Mr. W. G. Crotch of Norwich. The 
hot water heating on the low pressure system has 
been caried out by Messrs. Barnes & Pye oi 
Norwich. The furnace for the heating apparatus is 
fixed under the vestry, which was built a few years 
ago, under the supervision of Mr. A. J. Lacey. The 
gas arrangements were fixed by Mr. J. Hardy, under 
the supervision of Mr. C. Sselling of the Gas 
Works. Incandescent lights are used, with Kern 
burners and Bartlett lighters regulated from the 
meter. The architect was Mr. A. |. Lacey of 
Norwich 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Pians Com 
4% the Aberdeen Town Council have sanc 





mittee 
tione 
the north side of Anderson-drive, for Mr. Thomas 
Walker, manufacturer. per Mr. R. G. Wilson, archi 
tect : dwelling-house on the east side of Holburn 
street, for Mr. John Mitchell, carpenter, per Mr 
George J. Milne, architect ; two dwelling-houses on 
the north side of Howburn-place, for Messrs 
Cameron & Watt, architects; two dwelling 
houses on the north side of Howburn. 
place, for Mr, William Murray, house pro- 
prietor, per Messrs, Cameron & Watt, archi 
tects; dwelling-house on the east side of King. 
street, for Mr. George Stalker, granite merchang, 
per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects ; reco, 


| room for counsel! ii i approacned 
i plans of the following :—Dwelling-house on | 








struction of business premises at Nos. 37-39, Queen- 
street. for Messrs. john Bissot & Co., merchants, 
per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects; two 
dwelling-houses on the west side of Cornhill road, 
for Mr. James Davidson, saddler, per Messrs. Brown 
& Watt, architects ; two dweiling-houses on the 
south side of Devonshire - road. for Mr. John 
trachan, thipmaster, per Mesers. Cameron & Watt, 
architects 
BANK BUILDINGS, INVERNESS.—A new block of 
buildings is being erected for the Koyai Bank at the 
eastern junction of Union-street and Drummond- 
Street, Inverness. The new buildings comprise not 
only the bank's own premises, which form the 
ground floor and basement fronting to Union-street, 
but also four shops with basements fronting Drum- 
mond-street, and two suites of offices extending 
ver the whole of the first floor. The two upper 
ts will be divided into a dwelling-house and 
aretakers premises for the two suites of offices. 
The plans were prepared by L. Carruthers, 
architect The building is, for the most part, 
iit of Moray freestone, but for the lower 
story Aberdeen grey granite has been utilised 


rhe cost of the buildirg in its finished condition is 
about 12,0 Mr. William Fraser was clerk of 
works. The contracting firms were -—Masens, L 


Maclean & Sons; carpenter, A Anderson & Son; 


slater. A.C. Fraser ambers, A, Thomson & Co 

plasterers wier & Kennedy ; painters, Wm. Ross 
@& Son; electric wiring, Wm. Barton & Sons, 
Glasgow; electric bells and telephones, Claud 
Hamilton & Co., Ltd ; grates and ironwork, Rose- 
street Foundry: fireproof ors. R. A. Stoftfert, 


Glasgow; heating. Mackenzie & Moncur, Edin- 


burgh; terrazzo paving, the British and Italian 
Mosaic C Glasgow ; strongroom fittings, Milners, 
Ltd. ; bank fittings, Maciver & ¢€ cabinet-makers, 
lnoverness 

THE New CENTRAL CRowIxKaAL CovurRT.—The 


tf the new Central Crimina! Court, 
th inst. by the Lord 


toundation stone 
Old Bailey, was laid on the 


Mayor. The architect is Mr. EF Mountford 
By a system of mezzanine floors considerable 


height is allowed for the larger rooms and offices 
without the waste of space incurred by giving the 
same height to the smaller rocms. The various 













rooms and floors are thus also br 
connexion with each other. On 
first) floor the four en 
hall, to be approac! gra 
surmounted by a d my teature is 


rt with the 


2 


- ’ 
the private corridor connecting the C 








Various retiring-rooms for soges anc furies 
and the apartments of the Lord cr. Sheriffs, 
Recorder, and Common Serjeant \ staircase 
leads from the corridor to the grand iury room 
below, giving private access forthe gra iry to 
the Courts and tor the Recorder to the grand jury 
room The police cells are in direct c snication 
with the dock in each t, and are also wholly 
shut off from those portions of the ling to 
which the public have access The Lord Mavor's 
suite of rooms is upon the priscipal rT, grouped 
together at the head of a private staircase leading 
from the Lord Mayor's entrance, which is screened 
trom the public streets by eh gates ¢ othees 
for the clerk of the Court are the same floor 
Upon the mezzanine t beneath are the tw 
rooms for the clerk peace mediatel 
these again gr i r 
tment e ar er s of 
Prosecutor 1 are cl snited 
} rivate Staircase r 2 th a 
separate entrance trom the id Bailey and the 
recoord-rooms in the basement © { lic secon- 
lary staircase also affords ready access to any of 
these rooms. The principal entrance to the ground 
fooris from the Old Bailey, and t. in width 
The grand tury room is at the east 
Newgate-street corridor, in the 
building it is entered throug 
and has a pr sta lead 





corridor and Courts above Ay 
counsel, with staircate and 

municating 
floor s provided at the na 
The Lord Mayor's entrance is 
ground floor. A staircase leads t ; 
rooms above, and there is room for a passenger lift 
if thought desirable. Half way up the staircase is a 
landing, with fireplace which ght be used as a 
reception hall or waiting-room. Twor 


.~ -~ 
with c 





re ¢: 





police, with a room for the deposit of 1 pr 
perty, are provided on the O ley fr they 
have a separate entrance ir street, and com- 





municate by the public secondary staircase with the 
upper fioors. Upon the top r is the robing- 


i a staircase 


and passenger lift from the private entrance on 
the ground = flvor The various messrooms 
adjoin. one another and 1! terving-room 
The two kitchens ad 


sie 
in and are practically one 
Che Judges corridor and the 1 Mayor's suite of 
rooms are quite cut from the public, and the 
prisoners from the time they enter the yard are 
completely isolated. In regard to the general con- 
struction of the building, the walls will be built of 
brick, I 


+} 


faced externally with Portland stone. The 
floors throughost will be fireproof, and the various 
staircases will be of stone. The two large Courts 
are 35 ft. high to the top of the main cornice, above 
which the dome rises an additional sft. The two 
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emailer Courts are 19 ft. high to the cornice, and 
25 ft to the crown of the arched ceilings. The 
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80 satisfied were the Council with the results 
obtained from bacterial oxidation beds fed with the 


wn — 
two large sunlights, by Messrs. Strode, and heated 
by gas radiators.  shenengana ey dng wore 
reconstructed, is with footlights of rather 


estimated cost of the vane y is given at 225,173). 
The baiiding was illustrated in our issue for June 30, 
Pee, 

Museum, CaRDIF®.—The new museum 
buildings for Cardiff are to be erected in Cathays 
Park. A feature of the building when completed 
will be the entrance hall and the grand staircase, 
which will be entered from a recessed portico of 
three arches. The central hall and staircase, to- 
gether with the landing of the first door, will be 
lighted from above, so that they can be used for the 
exhibition of works of art, sculpture, &c. From the 
hall, central doorways give access,to wings on the 
east and west sides respectively, whilst in the rear 
of the chief staircase, approached from the hail, 
will be the index hall, which will be some 4o ft. 
in breadth and 65 ft. in length, and will be 
capable of being lengthened considerably in the 
future. Wings for the exhibition of natural history 
odjects will flank this index hall. The hall will be 
fitted with top-lights, and the floor space will be 
arranged with objects of natural history in cases so 
placed that they will represent some chief branch 
of study. The galleries for fine art, oil-paintings, 
water-colours, &c.. will be on the first floor. T 
arch.cological department will probably be accom- 
moxiated in a sub-basement, which will be specially 
lighted for the exhibition of Cardiff's collection of 
inscribed stones and crosses illustrating Celtic 
workmanship. The buildings will be in freestone, 
and of a character to harmonise with the municipal 
buildings in Cathays Park. Mr. Edwin Seward is 
the architect. 

Free LisRaRY, LEICESTER.—A new Central 
Free Library is to be erected at Leicester from pians 

ed by Mr. Edward Burgess, architect, of 
Leicester and London. The new building will be 
situated at the corner of Bishop-street and Bowling 
Green -street, and the style will, to some extent, be in 
keeping with the Town Hall. The building will be 
built partly of stone. There will be two stories and a 
basement, which is to be utilised as a juvenile 
reading-room and a juvenile lending department. 
This portion will comprise a room 32 ft. by 31 ft., 
and another part of the basement will serve as a 
patent library, and a piace for the reception of 
bound newspapers, in addition to providing ware- 
housing accommodation, A tea-room for the staff 
will also be provided, and the whole basement will 
be lighted from a railed-in area from Bishop-street. 
The ground floor is approached from the main 
entrance in Bishop-street, the entrance hall 
measuring 2 ft. by 15 ft. On the right-hand side 
will be found the principal reading-room, 76 ft. by 
38 1t, where newspapers and magazines will be pro- 
vided for the convenience of both sexes. At the 
rear of the entrance hall two doors will give access 
to the lending library, a double room, roo ft. in 
length, and providing space for something like 
40,000 volumes. On the first floor, reached by a 
staircase from the entrance hail, the principal room 
will be the reference li and reading-room com- 
bined. The apartment will measure 76 ft. by 3: ft., 
and give space for 30,000 books. Arra ts 
will also be made for a ladies’ room, 34 ft. by 21 ft, 
from which access can be gained to the reierence 
department. and on the same floor wili be the chief 
librarian’s room and a committee-room. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BRUNTSFIELD, EDINEURGH.— 
The warrants granted in Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court on the 11th inst. included sanction to the 
School Board to erect a sew school at Viewpark, 
Bruatsfield Links. The school, which will be 
known as Boroughmuir Higher Grade School, will 
be a three-story building, providing class accommo- 
dation for 1,036 pupils, The classrooms will vary 
in size, from accommodating twenty-five pupils to 
sixty, and will be placed on the two upper floors, 
the ground floor being devoted to the laboratories 
and workshops. Physics and chemistry laboratories 
will each provide accommodation for thirty-six 
pupils working at the tables, and will have prepara- 
tion-rooms adjoining, into which demonstration 
tables can be placed. There will also be a demon- 
stration-room, suitable for lantern work, and a 
fecreation-room on the ground floor. The work- 
shops, two in number, will be so constructed that 
by means of a folding partition they may be trans- 
formed into one. The central hall on the first floor 
will cover 50 ft. by 42 ft., and from it access will be 
obtained to three passages, from which the various 
class-rooms willenter. Art rooms, lit on the north 
side, will be situated on the second floor, on which 
there will also be sewing and cookery-rooms. To 
the rear on this floor provision has been made for 
a large luncheon-room, with kitchen adjoining, and 
the building will have wide stairs and roomy cor- 
tidors. It is proposed to ventilate the hall by 
mechanical means, and to heat it by hot-water 
pipes. The plans have been prepared by Mr. J. 
Carfrae, architect, Edinburgh. 

St. CyPRian’s HALL, BROCKLEY.—This building, 
after having undergone complete transformation, 
Was opened on the 4th inst. A new entrance has 
been formed from the Brockley-road, and what 
were formerly entrances have been converted into 
impr , the walls having been plastered, and a 
panelled dado, toa height 4 ft, 
hall. The roof has been 


lighted 

novel construction for a hall of this kind. Cloak- 
rooms are provided, and ladies’ aod tlemen's 
retiring-rooms, &c. Mr. Coll , of Brockley, 
— spe apma eee - : ee the work 

executed by him from dra yor 
by the architect, Mr. John Jas. Downes, Lewis- 
ham, and under his supervision. 

WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, LYNN, NORFOLK.— 
The western wing at the new infirmary at the Lynn 
Workhouse has just been opened. Messrs. Smith & 
Son were the architects, and the builder was Mr. 


the ground and first floors 
Electric light is fitted throughout. 
the building is a covered 

ASYLUM BuILDINGs, Brooxwoop,—The I 
of Winchester dedicated recently the new buildings 
at Brookwood County Lunatic Asylum, which have 
been erected at a total cost of between 80,000/. and 
qa,ooo/. These buildings comprise additional men's 
and women’s blocks, and a new chapel, the work 
having been carried out by Messrs. Rudd & Son, of 
G . from the designs of Mr. Frank (i. 
Howell, County Surveyor, Mr. Geo. Atlee acting as 
clerk of the works. The now contains 435 
male inmates and (40 female inmates, and a con- 
siderable number of Surrey patients are boarded out 
at similar institutions elsewhere. These patients wil! 
now be accommodated at Brookwood, the new male 
block providing accommodation for 146 inmates and 
thirteen att and the female block for 20: 
inmates, ten attendants, and twenty-four nurses. 
Both are three-story buildings The dayrooms, 
dormitories, and single-rooms are well-lighted and 
ventilated, and pleasant quarters are provided for 
the attendants and nurses, the latter having a block 
to themselves. The lavatories are contained in 
spurs, quite detached, except for a single entrance, 
from the main buildings. The accommodation on 
the women's side is more self-contained than on the 
men's, and includes a dining-room, <6 ft. by 30 ft., a 
sewing-room, and other conveniences. The additions 
are built of brick, with slated roofs, and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. The chapel is in the 
Early English style, capable of ier 850 people. 
It is bullt of yellow brick, relieved red brick 
string courses and mouldings, and has a slated 
pitch pine roof, supported on columns of Portland 
stone. There are nave, north and south transepts, 
chancel, organ chamber, , and ante-room at 
the west end. and the pews are of pitch pine on 
wood block flooring. The aisles and chancel are 
tiled, and glazed tiles of art shades line the chancel 
walls. The reredos and font are of Caen stone, and 
the pulpit is of pitch pine, while the heating and 
lighting are the same as elsewhere. Lead glazing 
and cathedral glass are used hout. 

Dunp&e Bur_pinc TRADE.—The building trade 
in Dundee during the past year has been somewhat 
fitfal ; there has been a marked shrinkage as com- 
pared with the previous twelve months, tending, 
according to experts, toa period of depression, the 
extent and consequences of which, at the moment, 
a be determined. During the 
u review, operations, generally speaking, have 
not been widely diffused, but in the main ~~ con- 
centrated on one or two contracts without 
which the trade would have been badly off. Outside 
of these little new work, of a kind adding to the 
— features of the city, has been inaugu- 
ta 

ee ge: HOSPITAL, RHYMNEY.—The foundation- 
stones of a new cottage hospital for Rhym have 
just been laid. The building, which wil ee dg 
frontage of 93 ft., will be contructed of brick. On 
the grcund floor there will 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


BACTERIAL TREATMENT AT REIGATE.—Colonel 
Coke, R.E., held a Local 


was to the system, 
method of precipitation followed peace 
had given rise to serious to the 
land become sewage sick. in 
1898 an 
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Candy sprinklers that they desired to carry out 
that spor goad a cr age the whole of the 
sewage ¢ e Borough. es of the efiluent 
obtained from the system they’ pobpated to adopt 
had been analysed by Dr. Jacob, Medical Officer of 
Health, and Dr. Stevenson, the eminent Home Office 


Analyst, whose were extremely satisfactory 
Mr. F. T. Cla . the Borough Surveyor, explained 
fully the of the scheme, which comprises pre- 


liminary treatment of the sew. 
followed by filtration through 
beds fed Cc Whittaker Revolving Sprinklers 
The fi on be double, firstly through coarse 
beds and then through fine beds with the oxidising 
material ae sipes on the lines of the trial installa 
tion which has been in successful operation for four 
years, ami with which the Borough Surveyor ex. 
ages himself fully satisfied. The new scheme, 

r. Clayton stated, would result in a direct saving 
of about gool. a year to the Borough, and, indirectly, 
in a further considerable economy. Dr. Jacob 
Medical Officer of Health, gave evidence that he 
had examined samples of crude sewage and 
eliluest. The crude sewage contained brewery 
refuse, and also a very large quantity of tannery 
refuse, yet the efliuent was always perfectly satis- 
factory, inodorous, and below the standard adopted 
by experts. The effluent was good enough, Dr. 
Jacob went on to say, to be turned direct into the 
stream. Dr. Stevenson's report, giving the chemica! 
and bacteriological! analyses of the effluent from 
the trial works, was read, and showed 94 per cent 
of chemical and over 98 per cent. of bacteriological 
purification. It is interesting to note that there 
was a very large reduction in the bacillus coli 
communis, and in the spores of the bacillus enteri 
ditis sporogenes, while previous bacteriological 
investigations by Dr. Griffiths showed that the 
Candy Sprinkler system destroyed the typhoid 
bacillus. The Mayor, Ex-mayor, and Chairman of 
the Sewage Farm Committee all expressed their 
apfroval of the scheme, on which the Fx-mayor 
remarked the Council were unanimous. At the 
conclusion of the inquiry Colonel Coke compli- 
mented Mr. Clayton upon his plans, and then visited 
the sewage farm, and inspected the existing works 
and the bacterial installation. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—Among the important works which the 
Conseil-Géneéral of the Seine has in contemplation 
is the complete opening out of the Palais de Justice, 
a work which will costinine million francs ; and a 
similar operation in connexion with the Halles Cen 

trales, at a cost of eleven million franca ——M 
Mercic, the sculptor, has at last completed the 
model for the monument to Alfred de Musset, to be 
presented by M. Osiris to the city of Paris, and to 
be erected on the Place du Theatre Francais 
Musset is represented as at the age of twenty-hve, 
seated on a bench with a cloak drawn round him 

a female figure behind seems to symbolise his future 
fame.——-M. Willette obtained the first prize in the 


¢ in catch tanks, 
terial oxidation 





period | recent “ Signs” competition.—~-M. Moyaux has 


been elected President of the Societe Centrales 
des Architectes for 1903. The Vice-Presidents 
ate MM. Lucien Etieane, Ch. Gautier, and 
Frantz Biondel (of Versailles)——M. Guilbert, 
the architect of the memorial chapel on the site of 
the Charity Bazaar fire in Rue Jean Goujon, has 
been commissioned to erect, at the other end of the 
site, an Armenian church, which will be in some 
sort a pendant to his first building. It will 
probably be completed in 1904. It will bein a 
severe Byzantine style, the centre roofed with an 
octagonal dome. The interior decoration will, 
according to the Armenian rite, be limited to some 
sculptured friezes and marble columas.——The 
new museum at the Petit Valais was formally 
opened on the i:th inst, and will now be 
open to the public from 10 to 4 every 
day, Mondays ——A large new 
Post Office building is to be erected at 
Limoges.——The Hospice Debrousse, in the Rue de 
Bagnolet, Paris, is to be enlarged, at a cost not to 
exceed 1,300,000 francs. —~—-The following six archi- 
tects have been awarded premiums by the jurs 
selected to judge the annual competition in street 
fronts: M. Dupommeneulle (for house 201" Boule- 
vard St. Germain); M. Fiquet (for 40 Rue Con- 


dorcet); M. Labro (for 6 Rue de lAbbaye); M 
Lavirotte (for 29 Avenue Rapp); M. Nocl (for 
fagade in Place des Saussais); and M. Pasquier 


(for 199™* Boulevard St. Germain).--— M. Francois, a 
pupil of M. Mo has obtained the prize founded 
by Americans at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
subject was “A Hotel for travellers in California.” 
——-—~M. Isracis has been elected a foreign associate 
member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, in place of 

Russian sculptor Antocolsky.——lIn the 


the late 
igate | exterior galleries of the Trocadero an exhibition is 


of illustrations of foreign architec 
to epochs corresponding to 
y ssc Ne ‘rench architecture. The 
of Paris has voted a sum of 

 operwee for the completion of the Mairie of 
tmartre.———-Local schools of architecture are 





Rowen, Rennes, Nancy, Lyons, 
and Toalouse.—-——M. Vibert 
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has just completed a fine statue of “ Liberty ” in- 
tended for the Federal Palace at HBerne.——A 
monument to Erckmann, one of the joint authors 
of the well-known war romances, was inaugurated 
last week at Luneville. It is the work of M. Kus- 
si¢re, a Lorrain sculptor, and shows a portrait bust 
of Erckmann on a stele, in front of which is a young 
woman in Alsatian costume representing the heroine 
of one of his romances.——A new Fine-Art School 
is to be erected at Nancy. It will probably be the 
subject of a public competition ——Important 
works are to be taken in hand for the sanitation of 
Toulon, at a cost of 44 million francs M. 
Cordonnier has been elected President, for 1903, of 
the Society of Architects of the North of France.-—— 
The death is announced, at the age of fifty-eight, of M. 
Emile Uimann, Divisional Architect of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine. He wasa pupil of Hippoiyte 
Lebas and of M. Ginaio, and obtained the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1871. Though io bad health for 
some time back, he had kept in the service, and had 
just completed an important plan for the enlarge- 
ment of the Palais de Justice —-~We have also to re- 
cord the death, at the age of cighty-seven, of M. Alfred 
Isidore Picbourg, architect, of Chartres. He had 
been a pupil of the Ecole des Neaux-Arts and in the 
atelier of Huyot, and from 18s0 to 1475 bad occu- 
pied the position of City Architect at Chartres, 
where he built the municipal theatre and the 
library. He was also architect for a good many 
important private works, notably the Chateau of 
Marcouville. He had been for exactly half a 
century a member of the Societe Centrale des 
Architectes. 

AUSTRALASIA.—-The South Australian Govern- 
ment are about to construct a harbour at Light's 
Passage, Port Adelaide he Act providing for the 
construction places the cost at half a million 
sterling. The tenders are to be made returnable on 
December 2.-—-—Her Majesty's Theatre, Sydney, is} 
to be rebuilt from designs by Mr. Pitt an architect 
of that city, and the plans have already been 








approved by the City Surveyor.——A return by the 
Legislative Assem>iy of New South Wales shows | 
that the total expenditure ia respect of roads in the} 
metropolitan district of Sydney for 1go1-2 was} 
68,330.——The [urns Memorial Committee in, 





ia the Hooghly river. The authorities of the 
Southern Indian Railway have sanctioned the plans 
and estimates for a new terminal station at Egmore. 
——-A sanatorium for the open-air treatment of 
military men suffering from tuberculosis is about to 
be established at Kanikhet. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—The Council of the Society of 
Arts, acting on the recommendation of the judges 
appointed by them—Sic William H. Preece. F.C EB, 
F.R.S., Mr. Robert Kaye Gray, and Mr. Alexander 
Siemens—have awarded the Fothergill prize of so/., 
together with a silver medal, offered for an essay 
on “ Existing Laws, By-laws, and Regulations re- 
lating to Protection from Fire, with Criticisms and 
Suggestions,” to Mr. T. Brice Phillipe. Sanitary In- 
spector to the Uckfield Rural District Council, of 4. 
Aylesford-terrace, Uckfield, for the essay, bearing 
the motto, “ Fiat Lux” The Council have also 
awarded a prize of tol, with a bronze medal, to 
Mr. George H. Paul, Lydford, Cyprus-road, Finch- 
ley, N., for his essay bearing the motto, “ Ariston 
Metron’; and a similar prize to Mr. W. Craig 
Henderson, D.Sc. 1, Brick-court, Temple, E.C., for 
his essay bearing the motto,“ Sola Virtus Nobilitat,” 
these two essays being considered to be equal ia 
merit. They also consider the essay sent in by 
Captain Arthur W. C. Shean, 15, Finsbury-circus, 
E.C., bearing the motto “ Fuego,” to be worthy of 
honourable mention. The judges reported that the 
essays were on the whole of a meritorious cha- 
racter, and, generally, of a high class. It is proposed 
that the prize essay should be read as a paper at 
one of the ordinary meetings of the Society of Arts. 

AN IMPROVED PROTRACTOR.—A labour-saving 
drawing instrument recently introduced by Mr. F. 
Seaton- Snowdon, is a circulw protractor by whose 
aid the trigonometrical ratios of the angles measured 
may be read at a glance. For this purpose the pro- 
tractor is divided into four quadrants, on the first 
being given the sines and cosines, on the second the 
tangents and cotangents, on the third the secants 
and cosecants, and on the fourth the versed sines and 
coversed sines. It is contended by the inventor that 
the instrument not only saves the expenditure of 





Sydney propose to invite tenders from Australian | time iavolved by the calculation, or by the bunting 
and British artists for the erection of a suitable | up of ratios in books of reference, but that its fre- 
memorial in honour of the Scottish poet, in that | quent use will help to impress such values on the 
city.——A handsome memorial in white marble | memory of the operator 

has been erected in Sydney Town Hail by | INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— 
the officers and men of the New South/ This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
Wales Naval forces, to the memory of the members | Thursday, the 18th inst., at the Society’s House, 7, 
of the New South Wales Naval contingent who lost | Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, SW... the Rev 
their lives on active service in China. The work Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of money 
waa executed by Messrs. Koss & Bowman, of Pitt-| were made in aid of enlarging or otherwise im- 
street, Sydney.—-——Municipal buildings, from the} proving the accommodation in the churches at 
designs of Mr. G, M. Pitt, jun., architect, of Pitt-| Kavensthorpe St. Saviour, near Dewsbury, Yorks, 
street, Sydney, are to be erected at Narromine. | 200/. in lieu of a former grant of tool, ; Field Dall- 
They wiil consist of a large public hall, council | ing St. Andrew, near Holt, Norfolk, jo/. ; Fording- 
chambers, and ofiices.—— Large police buildings, on | ton St. George, near Dorchester, 30/.; Hoxton St 
the site of the historic police othces, Phillip-street, | John-the- Baptist, Middiesex, 40/. ; Maindee St. Joha- 
Sydney, are about to be erected. The plans have | the-Evangelist, near Newport, Monmouth, So/ ; Skeg- 


been prepared by the Government Architect, and | 
have been approved by the Minister for Public | 
Works i 
GERMANY —Eight large statues are to be placed 
in the interior of the new Berlin Cathedral, by | 
order of the German Fomperor The cathedral | 
faces the Royal Palace; and the subjects to be! 
represented are Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, | 
Calvin, Frederick the Wise, Joachim II, Philip the 
Magnanimous of Hesse, and Duke Albrecht of | 
Prussia, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The Croatian - Slavonic | 
Banking Company contemplate erecting large busi- | 
ness premises in Agram, and have invited competi- | 
tions from AuStrian and Hungarian architects. | 
Three premiums are offered, namely, 2,500, 1,5 o, | 
and 1,200 kronen, and the competition closes on | 
January 25 
GRREECE.— Designs are invited by the Greek 
Consul-Greneral in Vienna for a new church to be 
erected in Patras. The competition is open to 
architects in all parts of the world, and is to close 
on January 31. The premiums are 10,000, 4,000, 
and 2,000 francs for the first three selected designs. 
InpiA.—The Viceroy recently presided at a 
meeting in the Calcutta Town Hall, which was 
convened to discuss the question of the memorial 
to Sir John Woodburn, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Amongst the suggestions 
most favourably received were a hospital anda 
statue.——A new railway station has been opened 
at Kalyanpur on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
——Surveys in connexion with irrigation schemes 
are to be undertaken in South Behar.——The 
Secretary of State has sanctioned the construction 
of the East Indian Railway from Shikohabad to 
Farukhabad, a distance of about sixty-six miles. 
Office and house accommodation for the District 
Trafic Superintendent and District Eogineer at 
Delhi are about to be erected at a cost of 
85,000 rupees.——The Indian Government is 
about to erect a small-arms factory at Ishapur 
in Bengal, which is intended to make 
India independent of 'Engiand, so far as the manu- 
facture of small arms is concerned.—— The Madras 
cement works have been considerably enlarged to 
meet the fast growing demand in the South of 
India. —~—Official investigations have shown that it 
it will cost a crore of rupees to remove the bars 
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ness St. Matthew, 20/. ; Toynton All Saints near Spils- 
by, to/.; and Weston-on-the-Green S. Mary, near 
A grant was also made from the Mis- 
sion Buildings Fund towards enlarging May Hill 
Mission Church in the parish of Taynton, Glos, 10/, 
The following grants were also paid for works 
completed :-—Crossiand Moor St Barnabas, near 
Huddersfield goo! on account of a grant of 1,000/ ; 
East Ham St. Bartholomew, Essex, 750/. on account 
of a grant of 1,coo!.; Plumstead St. Mark, Kent, 
$001 on account of a grant of 1,000/ ; Gorehill St. 
james, near Rotherham, Yorks, 40/.; Landulph 
St. Dilphe and St. Leonard, near Hatt, Cornwall, 
sol. ; Friern Barnet St. John, Middlesex, 14o/. on 
account of a grant of 175/.; West Dereham St 
Andrew, near Downham Market, Norfoik, 15/. on 
account of a grant of 25/.; Witton-le-Wear St 
Philip and St. James, Durham, soi. ; and Leyton 
Christ Church, Essex, rool. In addition to this the 
sum of 203/. was paid towards the repair of fourteea 
churches. The Society likewise accepted the trust 
of a sum of money as a repair fund for Holy 
lrinity Church, Marylebone, Middlesex. 

St. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, WEST SMITH- 
FIELD.—Adverting to our recent “ Note” upon the 
proposed rescue from destruction of the remains of 
the cloisters, we may mention that on December 12 
last a petition was brought before the Consistory 
Court of London by the rector and churchwardens. 
Ia the result. Dr. Tristram, K.C., Chancellor of the 
Diocese, agreed to grant a faculty to sanction an 
agreement for the purchase of certain stables and 
land abutting on the south-western corner of the 
church for the purpose of reclaiming a portion of 
the alienated cloisters and of protecting the church 
from the risk of fire. Three bays of the cloister 
stand on the property of which the petitioners 
expect to secure the reversion, and when possession 
has been obtained they propose to connect the 
property with the church by means of the 
original cloister doorway, and to stipulate 
(with other provisions) that some new build- 
ings which the owners of the adjoining pro- 
perty are about to erect shall be kept some 
tg ft. away from the church. The price to be paid 
for the land is 684/., which includes the purchase of 
a ground-rent of 12/. per annum, and it is hoped 
that, by negotiation, possession will be obtained 
before the expiration in 1926 of the current lease of 





the premises. The stables, which contain the 
cloister arches, are now 7 ft. above the original 
level of the church. It was stated in court that a 
sum of 77,0001. has been during the last 
few years upon the restoration and rehabilitation of 
the fabric. The faculty will sanction the construc- 
tion, from the height of 30 ft. to 52 ft. of four 
lights on each of two storeys of some buildings in 
the Close and overlooking the churchyard, and « 
covenant will be made to prevent the erection of 
any building against the tower. 

Cuvrcn or St. Matruew, CIiTy-RoOAD.—A 
faculty will shortly be issued for enlarging the 
chancel, changing the position of the organ, choir 
vestry, and pulpit, and for other alterations and im- 
provements, at an estimated cost of t.10ool. The 
church was built, for Soo sittings, after Sir G. G. 
Scott's plans and designs, and consecrated on 
April 11, 1548. It is distinguished by a fine steeple, 
and contains some good stained glass in a pair of 
lancets above the west window (by Clutterbuck), 
and in the east window (by Michael O'Connor, 1466). 
In 1866 Street improved the chancel and sanctuary 
extended the porch, and made designs for the 
reredos. 

CHURCH OF St. GreorGe, CaAmPppEN Hitt. —A 
faculty has been granted by the Consistory Court 
to authorise the carrying out of some alterations 
aad improvements of this church. The new works 
will include a side chapel for the use of small con- 
gregations. The church was built, upon the summit 
of Campden Hill, in 1863-4, after plans and designs 
in the French Gothic style by Keeling. and has 
sittings for 1,100 worship 

CHAPEL OF ST. PHILIP, REGENT-STREET. SW. 
—Application will be made in the ensuing Session 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the compulsory 
extinguishment of all existing interests in the chapel, 
with its pews, vaults, and cellars, now enjoyed by 
any persons other than the trustees, and for the 
vesting of the chapel and its site in the trustees 
solely. The Bill will also empower the trustees— 
the Bishop of London and the Kector of St. 
James's, Westminster (who is patron of the incum- 
bency}—to sell and dispose of the chapel and its 
site, and provides for the payment of the purchase 
moneys to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
will deal with claims for compensation arising out 
of the extinguishment of such existing interests. 
The chapel was erected in 1819-20, at a cost of 
about 15.0001, after G. S. Repton'’s plans and 
designs. The building is conspicuous for its Classic 
portico, and a tower copied from the Choragic 
Mooument of Lysicrates in the street of the Tripods 
at Athens, which is often, albeit erroneously, called 
the Lantern of Demosthenes. The west facade 
carries the, perhaps. strictly classical, but somewhat 
incongruous, sacrificial emblems of the skulls of 
oxen. 

A MECHANIC'S ALMANAC.—We have received 
the thirtieth annual issue of Calvert's Mechanics 
Almanac, a cheap little publication (4d.) which con- 
tains an almanac bound up with a good many 
short papers on practical subjects: tables of 
strengths, working loads, notes on gearing, belting, 
and many other subjects of mechanical interest. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE —Og 
the roth inst. Mr. Thomas Blashill presented the 
medals, book prizes, and certificates awarded by the 
Science and Art Department and the Board of 
Education to the successful students of the Poly- 
technic School of Architecture. Mr. Edward White. 
L.C C.. who presided, congratulated the pupils, not 
only on their successes, but on the excelleat teach- 
ing which they must have received. During the past 
session the number of attendances at the school 
reached the gratifying total of 47.216. a steady in- 
crease as compared with previous years Among 
the recent successes are twelve honours science 
passes, eight national prizes, and silver medals for 
carpentry and joinery, masonry and brickwork, 
given by the City Guilds and the Carpenters 
Company, and four out of the seven silver medals 
awarded by the Roval Academy = schools. 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Alfred Water- 
house. R.A. President of the school, and other 
Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
a series of visits had been made by the students to 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, 3 
the Post Otice Bank buildings in Addison-road, and 9 
other large buildings in progress, for the purpose of 
enabling the latest phases of Construction to be 
seen under the best cOnditions, while actual exam 
ples of Greek and Roman art had been inspected at 
the British Museum. One of the students obtained 
first place in the October open competition for 
draughtsmen in the surveying branch of the Board 
of Agriculture ; in the two most recent examina- 
tions held by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, twenty-one, six, and four places in the preli- 
minary, intermediate, and final stages respectively 
have been awarded to present or pat Polytechnic 
students ; and as showing the importance attached 
by the L.C.C. to the school, the value of the scholar- 
ships granted by that body to the students now in 
attendance amounts to 170/.—Morning Post. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART IN AUsTRALIA. — In 
regard to the position and employment of architects 
and artists in Australia, the Year-Book of New South 
Wales says :-—* There appears to be a strange fasci- 
nation in the study of architecture, for the number 
of architects in New South Wales is out of all pro- 
portion to the demand for their services, despite the 
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jteadily increasing activity in the building trades. 
Most of the Australian architects have travelled a 
great deal, and have comparatively little to learn. 
They all have pupils of more or less promise, and 
many others are receiving instruction in the Sydney 
Technical College or in private classes. Hence pro- 
fessional architects intending to settle in the colony 
would find the ground almost wholly covered, Even 
in interior decorative work there is no lack of de- 
signers or artists, but the expenditure in this direc- 
tion in Australian buildings is comparatively limited. 
Stained glass is mostly imported, but some is manu- 
factured locally, although not to an ertent sufficient 
to encourage the imm mn of designers or 
skilled workers.” Io regard to art generally, the 
Year-Book continues »—“ Although a taste for art is 
being rapidly de in New South Wales, it has 
not reached that point at which it becomes the 
custom of the opulent classes to decorate the walls 
of their mansions with pictures specially painted 
for them, their expenditure being chiefly in the 
direction of costly artistic furniture and interior 
decoration. There are numerous teachers of draw- 
ing, painting, and the decorative arts, in Sydney and 
the leading cities and towns, but few obtain more 
thin a modest competence. In Sydney there is an 
art society annually subsidised by the Government, 
several hundred works in oil and water-colour being 
displayed at the periodical exhibitions, but the 
number sold at even moderately remunerative 
prices is limited ; hence there is a tendency on the 
part of the more talented members to quit the 
State and seck their fortunes in Europe or America. 
ANGULAR DRILLING APPLIANCE.—The “ Kinemat 
Apparatus” is a simple and ingenious device for 
rapidly boring or drilling square and other angular 
holes in materials such as steel, iron, brass, wood, 
and stone, and it can easily be attached to any 
drilling machine or lathe. We have recently in- 
spected an example of this invention as applied to a 
drilling-machine, and can therefore vouch for the 
facility with which square and other polygonal 
holes may be drilled in metal. In the ordinary way 
the most general method of making a square holeio 
metal is to drill a round hole, afterwards cutting or 
filing away material to secure the desired rect- 
angular form. Punching-machines may also be 
employed, but the work pertormed by them is not 
particularly accurate, and punching is naturally 
suitable for ductile metals, The slotting machine is 
another useful aid for the ey of rect- 
an or ¥ holes, but slotting 
a is aay slow and costly. Is 
of the trouble and expense attaching 
to the cutting of angular holes they are usually 
avoided as far as possible in engineering work, 
sometimes when their employment would be 
attended with distinct advantage. By the aid of 
the apparatus to which we now direct attention, 
square holes can be drilled as easily and as cheaply 
as round ones. The Kinemat apparatus comprises 
a clamp which is fitted to the spindie-bearing of a 
drilling machine, at the end of the clamp is fixed a 
drill-guide furnished with adjustable cheeks which 
partly control the size and torm of the hole to be 
drilled. On the head of the drill spindle a cross-bead 
is attached by screws, and on two friction rollers 
secured thereto, another crosshead is carried into 
which the drill is screwed. The latter crosshead, re- 
volving with the drill, is free to move backwards and 
forwards in a horizontal direction, the movement be- 
ing governed By the shape of the opening formed by 
the cheeks in the drill-guide, and by the form of the 
drill shank. Thus the drill continually changes its 
position with regard to the centre axis of the 
spindle, with the result that the cutting edges of the 
drill follow a course precisely coinciding with the 
form of the hole presented by the drill-guide. When 
the apparatus is used in connexion with a lathe the 
drill is attached to the spindle of the poppet-head, 
the clamp and drill-guide are boited to the face- 
plate, on which also is secured the work to be 
drilled. The invention is already being manu- 
factured and used on the Continent, and it was 
awarded a gold medal at the Nuremberg Exhibition 
this year. 
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STRAND IMPROVEMENT SCHEME—INSANI- 
TARY PROPERTY. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT, on the i9th inst., moved, 
before a Divisional Court of King’s Bench, com- 
posed of Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. Justice 
Ridley, on behalf of the London County Council, 
for a rule for a mandamus directed to the High 
Bailiff of Westminster requiring him to summon a 
jury to determine the compensation to be paid to 
two claimants— Miss Elizabeth S. Burgess and Mrs. 
James Cross. 

Mr. Grant said the point was whether the 
claimants could take the secret offer of the Council 
after the jury had given a part of their verdict. 
Under the Lands Act the promoter of an 
undertaking was bound to give to the claimants a 
sealed offer, such offer not to be disclosed to the 
sheriti—in this case the High Bailiff of the Liberty 
of Westminster or the jury. The reason of that 
was that, if the jury awarded the same or a 
lees sum than that contained in the sealed 
ate awe claimants were to bear half 
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never yet been decided 
a claimant could go in the ings and then 
stop and take the sealed offer, In this case the 
London County Council, by the London County 
Council Im t Act, 1899, were authorised 
amongst other things to make a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, and were empowered to 
take a house, No. 19, Vere-street. Notice had been 
served upon the claimants to treat the property as 
insanitary. The jury found the property to be in- 
sanitary, and the claimants then desired to accept 
the ied offer and the High Bailiff stopped the 
proceedings. The London County Council objected 
and, considering the question one of importance, 
applied for a rule. 

Their Lordships granted the rule nési asked for. 


to what point 





SERIOUS REVERSE FOR A TRADES UNION 
Tue bearing of the case of the Taff Vale Railway 
Co, », the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
and others concluded before Mr. Justice Wills and a 
special jury in the King’s Benocn Division on the 
roth inst. 

The action was brought by the Taff Vale Railway 
Co. against the Amaigamated Society of Railway 
Servants, Richard Bell M.P., its General Secretary, 
James Holmes its Organising Secretary, Philip 
Hewlett, George Alcock, and John Pilcher, the 
Trustees of the Society. The piaintiff Co. claimed 
damages against all the defendants (except the 
trustees) for maliciously and unlawiully conspiring 
together to molest and injure the plaintifis in their 
business, and for maliciously and wrongfuliy pro- 
curing certain of the plaintiffs’ servants to break 
their contracts of service with the plaintitis, 
aed for maliciously and wrongfully watching 
and besetting the plaintitis’ works and ap- 
proaches thereto and the places of residence of 
the workmen employed by plaintiffs or proposing 
to work for the plaintiffs, and divers other piaces, 
including the Great Western Railway station at 
Cardiff, and for using violence and intimidation 
towards the plaintiffs and their servants, and for 
preventing persons from working for the plaintitis 
aod for otherwise committing violation of the legal 
rights of the plaintitis. The plaintiffs also claimed 
an injunction restraining a repetition of any of the 
before-mentioned acts. The claim arose out of the 
alleged connexion of the defendant Society and its 
officials with a strike on the plaintiffs’ railway in 
August, 1900, whereby it was alleged that the plain- 
tiff company had suffered a loss of some 28,000/. 
The trial lasted several days, and in the result the 
jury, in answer to questions left to them by the learned 
judge, found that the defendants did conspire 
together to molest and injure the plaintiffs by un- 
lawful means; that all of the defendants did un- 
lawiully persuade the men whose notices had not 
transpired to break their contracts ; and that all of 
them authorised and assisted in carrying out the 
strike by unlawful means. 

The assessment of damages was left by consent to 
the Judge. and this question, together with the ques- 
tions ot law were ordered to stand over till next 
term, the present injunction being continued until 
the further consideration. 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C, Mr. B. Francis-Williams, 
KC., Mr. Eldon Bankes. K.C., and Mr. Holman 
Gregory, represented the plaintiffs; Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, K.C., Mr. S. T. Evans, K.C., Mr. Edmond 
Browne, and Mr. A. Clement Edwards, represented 
the defendant Society, Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., and 
the trustees ; and Mr. Abel Thomas, K.C , Mr. Ivor 
Bowen,and Mr. Morgan Morgan represented the 
defendant, James Holmes. 





NORTH WALES BOUNDARY-WALL DISPUTE 


THE case of Mellor ». Heenan came before the 
Court of Appeal composed of the Master of the 
Kolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew, on 
the 19th inst., on the of the defendant from 
an order of Mr. Justice ling granting an interim 
injunction restraining him from proceeding with 
the erection of a boundary-wali, which he had 
commenced, till the trial of the action or further 
Mr. W. H. Upjohn, 5-C. (with him Mr. Hewitt), 
in support of the appeal, said that the plaintiff and 
the defendant were the owners of adjoining pro- 
perty at Colwyn Bay, North Wales. The defendant 
bad just completed some additions to and alterations 
of his house, and he to occupy the house 
himself. The house on the adjoining property was 
used as a lunatic asylum, and the defendant pro- 
vided, not unnaturally, in the contract with his 
builder, that there should be a fairly high wall 
between his property and the plaintiff's. Before 
starting the wall the defendant communicated with 
the plaintiff, and the evidence was that there was 
a meeting on August 16, at which an ment 
was come to between them as to the exact site the 
wall was to That agreement was acted 
upon by the def nt, and the wall, which was to 
be about io ft. high, had, when this injunction was 
obtained, r about 4 ft. Previously, a quick- 
pe Pewee ing property, and on the 
plaintiff's of the hedge there wasa ditch. That 


the parties commenced with a 





costs of the inquiry. The case had 


complaint 
defendant of the filling up of the ditch and 


7 the plaintiff to some extent of the site of the 
ditch. The plaintiff did not deny that the ditch 
had been filled ip, but said that the act 
was done because the defendant's predecessors 
in title had been negligent. The hedge had 
always been trimmed by the defendant's pre- 
decessor’s dener. On August 16 the plaintit 
went with the defendant and the builder's foreman 
to examine the site. A site was staked out so as to 
have a straight wall, and it passed over the site of the 
hedge where possible. Certain outbuildings and a 
hie tree the plaintiff reqaired should remain on her 
tide of the wall, and the site was so staked out as 
to provide for this, thus for some distance giving 
the plaintiff some 2 or 3 ft. of land which in 
fact formed part of the defendant's property 
The erection of the wall was proceeded 
with shortly afterwards, and everything went 
on perfectly well until the plaintiff came across her 
solicitor, who seemed to have persuaded her that 
she was being badly treated, and the writ in the 
action was issued on December 4 last. Since then 
the injunction to which the defendant now objected 
was obtained restraining him from proceeding with 
the erection of the wall until the action was dis- 
poted of. The defendant wished to move into his 
house with his family, but be could not do so until 
there was a suitable screen between his garden and 
the garden of the lunatic asylum. There was no 
reason why the defendant should not go on with 
the wall, and he would undertake that if at the trial 
be was ordered to pull it down he would do so 

In the result their lordships, after hearing Mr 
Ellis Griffiths on behalf of the plaintiff discharged 
the injunction on the defendant giving the under 
taking to pull down if ordered tu do so at the trial, 
a of the appeal to abide the result of the 
tria 
Lord Justice Mathew suggested that the learned 
counsel should try and get the authority of their 
tespective clients to come to some amicable 
arrangement. He said it would be deplorable if 
tuch a case as this had to be fought out 





APPLICATION AGAINST A RAILWAY FOR 
WORKING SO AS TO CAUSE A NUISANCI 


THE case of Roberts The Charing Cross, 
Euston, and Hampstead Kailway Co. came before 
Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady in the Chancery Division 
on the 19th inst. on an application by the plaintiff 
for an interim injunction to restrain the defendant 
Company from working through the night. 

It appeared that the plaintiti was the lesace and 
occupier of No. 186, Haverstock-hill, N.W., which 
is contiguous to the place where the defendant 
Company are constructing their Belsize Park 
Station. The plaintiff's case was that a crane was 
working day and night continuously for the purpose 
of hauling out excavated material, and letting 
down material for the construction of the station, 
lifts and railway, and that the noise was a creat 
nuisance, the steam crane being worked within a 
few feet of his bedroom. The defendants, by their 
defence, relied on their statutory powers, and said 
that it was absolutely necessary for them to work 
day and night, and that the nuisance having been 
authorised by Act of Parliament, the plaintitt's 
remedy was for damages under Section 68 of the 
Lands Licences Act. 

In the result bis lordship refused to grant an 
interim injunction, but directed (he motion to stand 
over till the trial He ordered that the action 
should be expedited, and put the parties on terms to 
deliver pleadings within a limited time, in order 
that the action could be tried at the earliest pos- 
sible moment—probably early next sittings 


—_ 
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RECENT PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
15,887 —MEANS OF TESTING DRAIN-TRAPS: Hi" 
Rilcy.—Testing operations are rendered easier by 
means of a seating for a plug, which is formed near 
the inlet of the trap. The eye of the trap is set 
horizontally, and is closed with a plug which 
has a sealing-flange. The seat of the latter plug is 
shaped as a cone. 

16,847.—A SUPPORT POR IXCANDESCENT LAmPs 
®. O. Wright.—For a hanging lamp - bolder is 
devised a supplementary cord grip. Two screws 
clamp two grooved blocks on the conducting cord. 
metallic strips or wires join the blocks to a ring, oF 
part of a ring, attached by the customary shade- 
holding nut on the lamp-holder, so that the ordinary 
cord-grip in the lamp-holder is not needed. Ina 
modified adaptation, the top of the lamp-holder is 
fitted with two zig-zag grooved blocks screwed or 
bolted on to the cord. 

16 864.—SOLDERING OF ALUMINIUM ARTICLES 
C. P. Sérensen,—A concentrated lye of soda or some 
such alkali is applied to the work, which is heated to 
about 300 deg. C., and is then washed clean in cold 
water, when no flux or other material will be needed 
during the soldering. The inventor says that a 
braziog alloy of brass or tin filiogs and zinc may be 
advan iy used. 

16,871.—HOT-WATER APPLIANCES (DOMESTIC): 
W. Haighton and F. Cornes—The oven on one side 
of the faces one room, say, a kitchen, whilst 
the boiler on the othcr side faces another room, 











say, a wasthhouse or tcullery, which contains a 
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bath. The boiler may be heated with a separate 
= underneath it or the flames may be con- 

around both the oven and the’ boiler ; a 
water cistern fills the boiler and is connected with 
the bath, The inlet and outlet is placed at some 
— above the bottom of the boiler. The apparatus 
is intended for tenements, cottages, and similar 
buildings. 

16,885.—A SUBSTITUTR FOR Woopex Par- 
QUETRY: A. Liteler—An imitation parquetry 
"looriag consists of a compound of casein, 45 parts ; 
sal-ammoniac or chalk, 25 parts ; camphor, 5 parts ; 
wood ashes or magnesia, 15 parts: linseed oil, 5 
parts; and colouring matter. 5 parts, which is 
eressed and rolied into plates. 

16911. — PLUG AND SOCKET CONNEXIONS 
{ELBCTRICAL): F. W. Heaton and 8. Smith.—The 
dnventors provide that the shall quickly spring 
apart whenever the circuits are la one 
form springs force bick the plugs, which slide in 
tubes. A casing, having a removable lid and a 
hinged door, encloses the base. When the door is 
open the movable part that carries the socket is in- 
eerted and a projection from the door holds it in 
position ; when that part has been drawn out the 

is drawn out with it until it is snapped back 

by the spring as the latter overcomes the 

€ m. In another shape the sockets are fitted 

with springs or are spriog-controlled, and the plugs 
are fixed, 

16,916.—TILES FOR Roors: W. B. Heap.—Both 
eurfaces of the tiles, which are curved ay ger 
have cross ratchet ribs, or recesses and ribs, in order 
that one may lay them with variation of the amount 
of over-lap, and with breaking joint with the 
courses above and below, whilst inclined or V- 
shaped interlocking ribs and recesses obviate any 
movement side-ways of the tiles. 

16,923.—AN APPLIANCE FOR GAS-METERS: G. E. 
Wright and A. G. Sutheriand.—A small diaphragm 
tead is devised for a diaphragm or dry meter, and 
is placed concentrically on a flexible flat dise of 
skin, leather, or other material, which is clamped 
tetween a stationary ring and a loose metallic band 
80 a8 to secure it to a rigid neck, a beading being 
made over the outer end upon the band for clamp- 
mg 

16930—A PAINT REMOVER: G. Wiillock.—For 
temoval of paint from woodwork and other 
@urfaces; the compound is made up of soft soap, 
glycerine, caustic soda, and lime. 

19.935 —~AUTOMATICAL TACKLE AND LOAD- 
SOSPENDING GEAR: R. Skene —A brake-drum that 
rotates in a wedge-shaped hollow between two 
blocks is mounted on the shaft of the chain wheel. 
From the cross-head of a lever which is journalled 
on the shaft hang slotted links that carry rollers 
which will jam between the drum and the block, for 
hanging the load, when the lever arm is in the 
middle position. The pulling aside of the arm with 
2 rope liberates the roller upon the jamming side, and 
the load will then be lowered. Aa oval pin, work- 
dog between the free ends of brake-blocks, which a 
spring normally forces together, may, in some cases, 
be fitted at the upper end of the lever arm. 

16,950.—A COMBINED WALL-PLUG AND SWITCH: 
1. BH. Marsh and O. D. Lucas.—A drum for the 
switch-mechanism is set inside a base or block, and 
carries a bridging-piece for the connexion of pluoger 
contacts. A -rod sliding in the base carries a 
pawi for turning the drum by means of its ratchet 
teeth. A snap action is effected through the engage- 
ment of a spring with one of the four faces of an 
extension from the drum. The base and socket 
part of a wall-plug is adapted to hold the switch, 
and has terminals and sockets for the plungers and 
the plug. 

15,954. — TOPS FOR VENTILATING-SHAFTS AND 
Cuimneys : $. Keane.—A squared head has outlets 
at its corners, and in the space bet ween its sides and 
a middle tube are set some radial and oblique 
bafties. In a variant shape the head is made with a 
cross-shaped section adjusted to openings in the 
inner tube or pipe, and is fitted with batiles arranged 
horizontally. 

17,016—A STOVE FOR USE WITH HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS: R. /ferzberg.—Closely - coiled pipes 
placed agains’ the walls ot the combustion-chamber 
and other pipes set along or across that chamber 
conduct the water. A hopper, roller, aod jet supply 
the fuel which the latter pipes distribute evenly 
over the grate, and there are channels for heating 
the air supply for combustion 

17,056.—FLUSHING APPARATUS: 2. G. fowson.— 
The flushing-pipe is trapped at its lower end and 
hasan upper pipe open to the outer air. Another 
pipe communicates between the flushing-pipe and 
the crown of the principal siphon beneath the closet- 
basin ; the flushing a is started by the exhaus- 
tion of air from the latter siphon through the pipe 
in its crown. 

17,070.— INCANDESCENT LAMPS AND FILAMENTS 
A. L. Reinmann.— Loops or cemented joints on wires 
support the filament at one point or more in its 
fength. In the glass base of the lamp is set a 

le stem of wire that carries a glass bead, in 

which the first-named wires are fused. In one form 

s of some such equivalent material may be used 

or the middle stem, and that stem can be utilised 
for holding up the filament at its middle point. 

17,080 —MEANS OF FREDING CIRCULAR SAWS: 
N. Tasiby.—Friction gearing serves to vary the rate 
pt speed of a radial feed appliance. Bevel gearing 


drives a disc at a constant rate of speed fr.m a 

belt pulley. A worm-shaft cafries a friction wheel, 

around which are springs that bear against the face 

of the disc. A screw and nut wheel regulate the dis- 

meee of the friction wheel from the centre of the 
isc. 

17.101.—A COMBINED SIXK AND WASHTUS: 
W. F. Minns.—The sink, which is flanged at the 
back to obviate splashing, is hinged ir order that it 
may be turned up out of the way, and the outlet is 
directed into a stand-pipe that acts asa waste. A 
aeneeans is fitted over the other division of 

ub. 

17,106—A GUARD FOR KEYHOLES: L. Lacroix 
and H. Brisselet—A cover that turns about a pivot- 
pin is pivoted on to a base-plate, which is ced 
for the key of the lock, and is fastened to the door, 
&c. A ing bolt, having a hook in engagement 
with a recess cut in the base-plate, locks the cover 
when in the closed position. Projections from the 
cover engage with grooves in the bolt, and springs 
on the cover that engage with notches on the boit 
keep the bolt in the locked position. The spriags 
are forced back for releasing the bolt with a key 
having grooves and projections which register 
with those on the bolt and the cover. A spring 
disengages the bolt from the base-plate. For an 
easy removal of the cover, its pivot-pin can be 
joined to the base-plate by fashioning the end of 
the pivot as a key that engages with a hole in the 
— the cover is turned off the face of the 


Bee agro fg FOR FRENCH WIXDOWS, 
RS, @C. : W. Crich —The appliance comprises 
Eien we sop ons Retiom piesa Ss , anda 
pivoted between the plates, at one end of 
pat ae daphne fr gg The hook 
in engagement with the catch with a spring. 
and becomes disengaged when the knob is pressed 
downwards. A shield or plate affixed to the door, 
&c., is slotted for the working of the lever. The 
contrivance, of which there are other adaptations, is 
described as being available for a single door, or for 
double doors that interlock. 
17,193. —A CONTRIVANCE FOR CUT-OUTS AND 
Switcues: £. M. Hewicit—Iin order to minimise 
arcing the inventor encloses the main contacts or 
auxiliary or sparking contacts in a chute and sub- 
jects them toa field formed by the arc and con- 
tacts ; impedance is thereby lowered and blow-out 
coils are discarded. Ian one form for a cut-outa 
toggle which will be tripped up by means of an 
armature under the intivence ofa coll upon one of 
the contacts holds up the bridging-piece. A chute 
made of iron plates joined with a cross- piece 
encloses the main contact and the auziliary con- 
tacts as well. In the case of very heavy currents 
the iron-plates need not be used, as the conductors, 
&c., will set up the field. Aa additional contact is 
fitted near the outer portion of the chute so that the 
arc shall not be expelled downwards. 
17,217—A Band HINGE FOR GATES AND 
Doors: F. Doman.—The band, or strap, is joined 
to a double conical pion. When the screws are 
slackened, one can turn back the top socket and 
then raise the pin out of the bottom socket. Various 
other forms of the pin and the top socket are 
specified. 
17,272. —DIFFERENTIAL GEARING FOR HOISTING- 
CHAINS, AC.: W. F. Fenkins—The object of the 
iovention is to automatically equalise the tension in 
a pair of driving-chains. A fized and a loose 
sprocket-wheel are carried by a shaft that is turned 
with a spur-wheel, upon the diameter of which are 
mounted two pinions which engage on one side 
with a bevel-wheel upon the shaft, and on the other 
side with a bevel-wheel secured to the loose sprocket- 
wheel, 80 that the loose sprocket-wheel is thereby 
free to move in respect of the shaft until the tension 
on the two chains has become equalised. 

17,290. — Process OF MOULDING TILES FCR 
Roors: //. Strube—The frames that carry the 
moulds are independently mousted upun a middle 
pivot, and their rollers run upon a round track or 
table. A workman fills the moulds, and takes out 
the moulded tiles at one side of the table. Another 
workman at the other side finishes, colours, and 
oils them. A profile-bar linked to the mould, and 
held up by a jection from a lever, rounds off the 
front edge of the tile. Spring catches or handles 
fasten the frames to the table. 
17,310.—STOVES FOR COOKING PURPOSES: G. L. 
Scott.—A gas or oil burner is put at the base of a 
heating-chamber in the casing of the stove. Fiues 
convey the products of combustion around the 
oven, suitable inlets and outlets‘being provided. The 
heating-chamber can be placed either between an 
oven aad a boiler or between two ovens 
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MEETINGS. 


Sarvroav, Decemese 27. 
Repal Sastitution.—Professor H. 5S. Hele-Shaw on 
** Locomotion : on the Earth, through the Water, ia the 
Air.” Lo 3 pm. 
Tvespay, DecemagRr jo. 


Roval Institetion. — Professor H. S. Hele-Shaw on 





“ Locomotion: on the Earth, through the Water, and in 
the Air.” Il. gpm 


Tuvrsoay, JANvary 1. 

Royal /nsticution. — Profesme H. S. Hele-Shaw ca 
** Lacomotion : on the Earth, through the Water, aad ia 
the Air.” Lil. 3 p.m. 

Faipay, JaAmwUARY 2. 


Jastitution of Junior Engineers.—Wr. H. M. Rounth 
waite on ‘*‘ Marine Boilers: a Consideration of the Rela- 
tive Values of Different Types.” &% p.m. 


Satugpay, JANUARY 3. 


_ Royal [nstitution.—Profemor Hele-Shaw on ‘ Locomo- 
tion: on the Earth, through the Water, and ia the Aix.” 


lV. 3pm 
— 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 11.—By Srimsonw & Sows 
Bermondscy.—4¢, 5, and 6, Alfred-st., u.t. 134 yrs., 


g-r. of. 128, wr. 1r0g/. @s. ....- . Luo 
Old Kent-rd...Herman-rd., warehouse premises 

and yard ; also 1, Rodsley-s., u.t. 3} yrs. g ©. 

Bn FS CGM oc cccunencsscccccasesccaseores 5 
Holloway.—106, Mariborough-rd., ut. 73) yrs, 

g8. OF. Gag WS S60. BEB: co cc cesccccscccesces 430 
Hi, hbuary.—3zo and 32, Highbury New Pk, ut 

Goa Filing Bo WR, 6 & BGO ccc cnccces 1,60 


Catford. —22, Honiey-rd., ut. 70 yrs., g-r. 6i. 108, 

ef. 4$4..... © 000 690d ob 0600 cadcceseceouss 
Bermonasey.—60 and 62, Lerov-st ,f., w.r. 634. t4s. woo 
Leytonstone.— 49. Union-rd. (Sj, ot. go yrs., gr. 


> Bg Dill Bh 44 cc cc cesscorcececeancense 295 
December 11 and 12.—By Beaumoxtr & Groves 
(at Wakefieid). 


Crigglestone, &c., Yorks. — The Chapelthorpe 
Estate, area about 1,040 acres, £. (in numerous 
GORD .c cosccoes Se00 sebesecesoesevceseteccee 37,776 
Deon s0—By H. P. Ancav & Co. 
i 





Tottenham. — Ear d-rd., £g.c. 5/., rewermon ia 
le endinank 6p ecccknnnseeeseenthonaheaees ta2 
Brixton.—353, Brixton-rd, ut 49 yrs, g.r. 
SOE, S00, Ga GME - 6con coer evnccssesesesucese 770 
By Bectwam, Wictiams, & Co. 
Wimbiedos.— 24, Southey-rd., f.,y.r. 744. ......- . $50 
Hy C. H. Brown. 
Tottenham.—2ao5, Park-lane, wt. 61 yra., g-r. 6/, 
Ble GO conn cs cecees cascanssenesccccsesect tvs 


Stoke Newington.—16, Darville-rd., ut. 72} yrs., 


BP. Meg C8. EGE co cccccccccceccccece ee: 405 
Clapton. —so, Avenue-rd., f., er. 761... .... =e 470 
Hornsey.—31 and 33, psbourne-rd., u.t. 74 

yre., gS sol, w.c. OBE. GB. 2.2... ccccccccee oo 450 

By Eowrm Evans. 
Willesden.—74 to 9 (even), Deacon-rd., ut. 

yrs., a-r. Bg/., wit. GoBd. Be. ...0 02... cee eee 1560 
Chiswick.—2z to 10 (even), 14 and 16, Quick-rd., 

and 27 to 45 (odd), Fraser wut. 65) yrs., 

g.t. 764. 108., wor. s3ef ete AP Ms 3,@00 
Bermondsey.—34 and 36, Ambrose-st., at. 24 yrs., 

gt. Bl., WF. FOF. BGS. 20 ccc ners cocccecrcece 4p 

By Ocos~, Sons, & Oucev. 
Fulham. —Star-rd. f.g.r. r6d., rewersion in 99 yrs. 0s 
Fane-st., f.g.r. 124, reversion in 99 yrs. ...... 275 
by A. J. Suerrreco. 
Stratford.—24, Water-iane, and 57, Manby-gr.. 
with stabie premises, &c., adjoining, ut. 814 
yrs, gt $/.. y-r. Sad. 0006 eevee 740 


Decemoer 15.—By Daivers 
Finsbury Park.—110to 126 (even), Palmerston-rd., 
uw t. 639 yrs., a-r. o74 8, wir. gard rae... 1,950 
71, Lennox-rd. (S), u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 62, yr. sad. $50 
By KuTrers’. 


Tooting. —177, Longley-rd., f., p....-----.-eeeee 600 
Cowleaze, Isse of Wight —The Lynchaad :air 
16 p., Ut. 982 yrs, gir. ad, PD. ..--- eee n eee geo 
By Secre, Bact, Surrx, & Co. 
Battersea.—9 and 17, limuaster-gdns., u t. 77} yrs., 
g-r. 16d. &s., yr Sai... dnccesenasor 92 


By Geo. STOCKINGS. 
Caterham, Surrey.—Chaldoo-rd., Park House, £, 

oe | eee ee eee seeees $3 
Beechwood-1d., a freehold building site, 1 a 

ar.8p. .....-.- net eeeeeenceeeceneeeee me 332 
December 16.— By Cuixnockx, GaLtswortuy, 

& Co. = 

St. James's.—69, Jermyn-st. (S.), wt. 16 yrs, gr. 


36d., y-r. tB0/.. .. cnteh bhanenteomemiee 1,480 
~ ‘By Davew~nam, Tawson, & Co. 
Barnet, Herts.—Mayes-lane, Moxons building 
estate, aor 7p, f., P. ..... —— 3.9 
Chiswick.-—T urnbam Greea-ter., Leigh House, 3 
conan shabeeneseensesen 
By Daviv Buanert & Co 
Willesden. —Shrewsbary-rd., t.g.r.'s s6/., rever- 
$800 in 77 yts-.--- . ese cece eecete se 1,34? 
By W. B. Haciegrr. 7 
Finchley.—39, 41, 43, and 45, Park Hall-rd., a.t. 
Bo yrs., BT. 254. OS, V-fe TRG ~~ ~~ eee we eee . 1,320 
oo, Park mallsd., wt. &5 yrs. g-7. 7/., Yt. 444 440 
By Hiseaso & Wairtincuam, — 
Wood Green. —Cobvurg-rd., f.g.r. 164, reversson in 
IQ YES -ccccere cocccese nt esees needed 3S 
Palmers Green. —Meadowcroft-rd., a plot of 
building land, f . io on ee eseree 120 
Stoke Newingtoe.—Aibionzd., fg.r. 7/. 108, 
Poo 


reversion in 64 yrs. 9204 66oe cn ssaveeos : 
zt, Church-st., u.t. 3*3 yrs. r. i. &, Yt. SS. 330 
By Mattusws, Martugws, & Goooman 
Tottenham. — 30 to 52 (even), Avondale rc., and 
1 to 11 (odd), Clareadoo-rd., wt. 55 yrs, g-r- 





Si, wr. grgé. 168......-. indeueenet 3,200 
By Kicwarv Sarre & Co : 
Edgware-road.—No 45 (S) 0% ret yrs, ETH, 
y.r. 200%, .. “a : - _ 745 
By Warnna, Suerraro, & W a (at Leicester). 
Desford, &c.. Leicr.— The She:x.es Farm. 127 a. : 
er. rh p., t.. yr. 17284 5% , never 2,680 
By R. Gary & Sows (at Whitby) 
Sleights, Yorks.—Freehold closes uf iand, with 
treestome Quarry, #4 4%. Of. t4 P.. ¥-F 10d. . 732 
Eckdaleside, York:. — Freehold farmhouse and 
32a. 26. 3¢ Pp, ¥-t. 26/., with common rights poo 
By Oxcrit, Magxs, & Lawrence (at Masons 
Hail Tavern) 
East Ham. —High-st. North, the Cock Hotel, u.t. 
$2 yrs, Yt. be » Wah goosdwiu . ose cece 35.00 
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i 
/ CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
i 
f (Fer some Contracts, dc., till epen, but not Included in this List, ace previous leaves.) 
COMPETITIONS 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. lee «Aer 
i 
- ——e (RE 
= 
sneeee Se Seen Sepa, Cage ef Sees Hope Agnt Gen, for Cape of Good H NE Miia, Wn WL, aonccnnticnestneanicetahceecenenn Jan. 31 
inten TAL, Bie... .cesrrcecesensansieeenbenntgeveneenwuneell | ee Wycombe Conpuantion’. 100 guineas and 25 hence songpivenrateneshimnssoonsenen: conend sancesecnccocee| JEEGE, 4 
\*Ratension of Town Mall ...............--......-- MONI snsticesstillimeiel GU, Wiig HN SOME visccprtatnctieeiatenpeanensteinpaeeseanennsuningesncd. ae, wt 
, "Mew OUD TAGE ccscvwseescosestpncanecscinetntenqguanninte donesens . Kettering Gu sh issatlntis sddtiinns » 60k,, 404, and 2, No date 
{ —- ln we aa Stal 
| 
; 
i CONTRACTS. 
' act ee aa aa is a wad 2 ES EE Ee Cy ee oe ee ae sere suse - 
i ; Tenders wo 
t Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by ibe delivered 
| Sewage Outfali “yeaa patie Wealdstone UDC... cscesecececeee N. Lailey, Civil Engineer, 6, The ~~ papa eee went Dec. W 
street Works, &. . BAO UD... recrrrnenesserens cee veters ons W. " thoit, Bugincel, Crtiatls Uithowr, BRIO 2.60... ccceeseneecees do. 
Tumber for one year .. “ M Valord Corpuration .. seveseree., LAEY Bngifewr, LOWM Mali, VALU... ccc. cescesssecnenee coeee Dee. $1 
* Water Supply at Unica Workhouse, sa Saundertow.. high Wycombe Guardians... . Nuestated. ao, 
Street Lmpruvement ne Didabury Wrantngton 00... .ccscee a. th. Muuutela, Cait “‘Bogineer, ‘Towa ial, With ,ton ennee uv. 
Road Metai, &c., Morsham.. secssncrremesersessecsecee, WOGt Dussex Cuvunty Coancil Ww. B. Purser, Civ Kagineer, 4, Worthiag-road, Morena ... w 
Awenty-seven Artisans Desilings ctivaseteovstqaseecenen| genes Danite B.D. ceveqgeereceene, Oe U Nedli, North Beuuewica-strest, Dubiad  ......00..0.000. oes ay, i 
— Works .. GREAT GEE FO eae 4. T. Brodie, Borough parvepur, Towe waned lack poat cneneceaetion oe av, 
Well sunking, Heybridge. sneesanees tha cotescenenses Maidun —- beard 2... P.M. peatiunwnt, Bugineer, Maldon ..........0.-ccseere-s dueecneanes ay. 
lron Fencing (4 mies) . seainieeinenpivcaiambanagiainues inbordetnaas U, Grant, Grantewa, a... EN TEL Jan 
House, Glenvuie, Co. cork .. ceiieieinisioamneanntied Pee cae peste >. F. Mynes, Aruhitect, 21, South ‘Mail, oo RE ENE ao 
Pipe Trench, &c , The Green, “Trysail. ROR BY ES ee seveeeteeenree 0. BP. Waketord, Civ Sogineer, Town tail, BUIBOG occ oce-o-.- uw. 
W ater Dapp ly Works... enssabeneces cessvessnnence Peny unt (Wales) D.C. aoe 3, @F. 4. Hhustey, Bagiover, 10, Bridgend-road, Kundd......0...: Jan 2 | 
School Superstructure, Linacre-lave . weet BOC (Lance) Seno Bustd ........ T. Cux, AFchiLeCt, Li, Vase-strevt, Laverpool ......... eevee ie uo. 
street W aeuint i en arhegerasaeqen covssnemmesion) WGROMONG UUEBONMRIOR . -...cccccecn ity Surveyor, Puma Mall, Wamemedd 2... e 6 censesree see eee «ji dan. & 
Road Works, U nderciiff-ruad, adie eM eee Feitamwowe U0. nce eee | SB. Bisher, sucveyor, Auwn Mali, Pelitatowe ............comcccesee uw 
Rebuilding Woody Bridge, ¥ Grmemere U.U. 2.00... eee | 3. Baomvey, architect, 7, Lowther stret, Aeudal .............. ao. 
Rebuilding Meibece Bridge, Maverhiii ......... ' West cutfous County Councii ‘eual e A. Mires, Ovaaty barveyur, Sadbary ..... eoopoosqnnone sdnenee du, 
Works at BEV bOD «2. 100 0000. roe cen eee - J. Wouumauney, 24, Cambriage-sirest, Bridlington au. 
Sewerage Works (Contract 4)... ...ceeecceerescereere corey | Bispham (Lancs) ‘Town Coancil ... ia. Hindle, Vivi Mugineer, 44, ADiagdut-strees, piackpan Jan. 5 
PUPOS, BC. 000.00 ---cncenenseserces conseenes ons ae eu. au. we. 
Wee WER R nev cccencccvctenestncesepsnsnesennnqenastzentereteseeesceses Falmouth Town Vousell .............. W. H. Tresidder, Borough Surveyor, Faimouth..............csecneee | au. 
Laying Cast lron Water Pipes (2 miics)... aE | Ek Re oF kK. omikh, Bogineer, Maret piece, RMOMOTIE ccs oc ces ces cennee oe | av. | 
sewage GEES cncce. ave wee | AEG UWL.  ... sorscorsesetoosaserserses ~ Whicoe & talker, Kagineers, 5, inimpie-row, pirmi nghat. tos i do, } 
*Engine ana toiler House, &c. (Ricctricity Works)’ ee CRMC UDC. Lc cecceecseseeeeecencerns!) W. IM, Dremiusam, dv, ¥ ictora- siteet, 5. , nls ert aE we. 
ptreet Works, Spring Bank, €6. .......-...cceeserceeceneeer) Watetioo( hanes) UIC. oe) FD. Yates, Saguseer, Cuwn tail, W averioo . cit oa © 
Boad Works, # eee <anibenesasneinag | Mesto U0 .. cccsreescereeeee MU. Parkman, rv Sagieeer, luwne Hail, Hoa. ‘alow . eR ao, 
Adattions wo Victoria Infirmary, Northwich ......,..... eoesees 4. Mutiagd, Arvailect, Bayhur.t-atrest, Nosthwien Uoncccesee ves eee +e ao 
Tramway Works ....... acncneusonedd Lowestoft Corporation .. tree WU. G. Bawhayte, Bogtinees, #, Queew Sereet-piace, BE. ee ae 
* Buliding GOP BAMOTY ...cccccecccsesccensereerensenseense-seneeserens | SDUSTUCes Koumomical suctety, id. Office of Ule oh.eruess Soogutiwe: Suciety, Lou., ent stenl ao. 
: . V'uerman @ Wwosenue-tiaruy, ot, \ ictoria-a., W estanineter, stealer, Jan. 12 
J. PORIF, Vi Covas, BOTA 0c -cccccnes <ocencensscenscscorcosenevensescnese.| au, 
Hunter & Wvcdhvuse, Architects, Beiper ...... cement ©86 &5 | 
J, ¥. Baras, Borvagn sarveyor, 2, —eatad Vevouport ee gy 
Yors asylum Visitug uummittes. A. creer, arcnitect, WatldMall, YUCK ooccccccesecsuscecec | Jab. 18 
Valeduuime Kaliway v0. .... J. Mackvurn, Sut, a, Giaagow ... iti nant Cae. W I 
ABVOREID 0 ccr-sercecrerenensesere. ooosesees du. rl | 
"New Ward Bb ASYIUMA, MeVIZOS 20.0. 2.0 sees ceeceeneseenene — County Peaper &., a County Sarveyor, Trowbridge - orn) Sam. 2 
*EPOD GOEB, BC. oe .os ccc sceee. corse: senne ras set wen terenerereanesise argatle Curporaliut ......... B A. Sot, Bote ourvey;., "Margate .. on me Ty 
Drainage Woras, Carlton aow Robin Mood Schools .. pesmenpedb ny o peaaly Board... Ww. b. Dchagdnon, abenteeet, Rowell, hear Leeds... ...... do. 
Additions to ochools, Giansdda .., ....0+...00 eee Bangot School Byard . iM. Bughes, Architect, Sangor .. o ren eeeene eebeneuneret use versetseseee® do. 
Road Works, Freahtield-ruad, Bright... ... 60... secneese ednbenaes purveyur, Ureveu Vai Betate, Brighton Soh at tec do. 
Brteks CRIMASY .. 0. ..000e:00++2-crsepcceres ses ceneneses eoatenante esnnosenessé Nichvuies @ Ov., Plahtatwn mui, Nasiiugdean iamitie than, 
MoUs, BASIN. .W... cecrocer sos vreerercserreensovonseesevsseseqransce ecaceoeer ase Mi. A. Ulivers, Architect, RP ROMORD srciccss ste ccssccnse cis ces sense sevees we. 





Tacee marked with an asterisk (") are advertised in this Number. 
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Public a niments, 





nae ranean eee - 1ST SNE eeRerr = = - : — sn rr 
ou oe aamadegn reenact seme fg Po / Highbary.—100, Grosvenor-rd., u.t. 47 yra, gf. | By Fraux Jory & Co. 
bvuutbecdeneebaas exaedites bean 31, Joo ION. BOR, CP BOL, seceecvesecerecsneasensers S600) C —* , Pembury-rd., at. od., 
Jecember 17.—By Aponinaa’s. Forest Gate.—125, Chestnut-av. *” wet. ou ym, j — oon onde conser sons Reside ates 4710 
oer ed 3., reyes BS. Ee hae 0. 8 Wis ¢00840 snaseieiacecodsn $70 By M. Ronson. 
SOE, SUPER. WEE i. opin) o Lécecsesawersabes 9S y Henav Henoniks (at Birming 
By Fostex & Cuanume. Edgbaston, Warwick. — Wihow ay A . of Holloway.—9, Wray-cres,, @.t. 79$ yr, £-r. 
—St. Philip-st., &c., ig.r. 1864. ras. rd., building land, area 2,co2 yds, ; 241 M4. tute, yt. 454..-.+ rion pening. Soda = - 
C6, SPP YER y BE QM oo ice cas innecosscetows 1,400] Ggand 6s, New Johm-st., u.t. 3 yn, & t. api. By Srencen, Sawto, & Co. (at Masons’ 
~, i» hgr.'s sed. 13, ut. 2g) yrs.,g-F. - D905 DA. MODE. MA: shinsndddb vis bédbd cbn cade yoo Tavern) 
te TU bcnccdlen nc cedskeecedus sueeuebe ce $3° | Handsworth, Stafis, and 71, Se. Peter’s-rd a 
Se —fentecere.. ig-r.’s 3d. 108., ai ut. geo Oy 2 He Sta 1,010 wee’ Se ee al 66« 
Gis Bets hs cine os kita eeevessecwes > Lock woon fat ‘Kirkstall 86 yrs., g.r. 334, 
~ Hote. Shrine oo ed. , igr.'s §9¢. ‘ Kirkstall Yorks.~ The Airedale Cale and fae a» aod roars sn 1,826 
a 3 b BM O00... bi ccevccss cvcseces 30 agon ‘s manafacturing pr foun- }, dhaa-rd i dehy as rt. 7 Ts 
- Cece apart » -g-r.'s. 964, u.t. 2g) yre., dry, worshops, and sidings, arem 2,420 yds., Hy Futter, Moon, & add at Srcytn i 
GS: Mlsis sn bo civtnd cadedbibiiketetisesstéet 4735 ut. 2454 Datel ye: §- t6/. (aa a goin ane oe... ee —Cros-rd. » The North Pole b. 
By Hexainc, Son, & Daw. 13.—By Beate & yt. Pike CUDbws Cb ed eiae db bibs ba eee 6 
eg id-rd., wit, 864 yrs, - a Hill.--7a, 74, and 974, South tow, f., wer. a2p, White Horse-rd., f., wir, aad. a: dela uais joo 
eM  Gwebwe 050+ bevb toes ecbceeus GSP BFR 66 6053 ob eekes dis ccckdcdicbe@ncdesiscts Dennet 060 
Hornsey Rise.—12, Trinder-rd., ut. 73 yrs, #799, and 33, West- “row (inundries and stabiing) ne re ieee oes of = 
Bs GR We ei dik sb eeendbéei tebe cha desbeas 385 , wr. 2008. 86 seve 1,60 Bs Neanneevss.cogscas vai ig eit 395 
By Jones, Sow, & Day. ly he and s, ‘ne Weer 9 i “wt. 60 yrs, ‘er. Farniey-rd., a plot of land, DOE, Midcaccces 145 
err See rd., Ut. 49 yrs, &. - au a ra i: bee cbake es cudddect rescues 3,065 December 19.—By G. A. Witxinson & Sow 
€.8. 45 de 4, Tavistoc “wenden 2 +e. earn. — 5 ; 
Forest Gate. — 3 to 40 (even), Auenes- ed... “se sad. tos,, w.r. Ori, 2858......... eee 358 or sae nt ted ee vn : 2,35 
wr. ~— ere —_ rep btasevebssobuces 2,1¢0 tei By Bistay & Sete. Bes mcd C8 tay everson in 38 yen oo «=: 3638 
ly Vincenr tom, ford.—26, Trundleys-rd., u.t. 6 Belsize-rd., i.g.r. Sta HE Gh 36% «- el 
rs Copentet, Ut. 44 FTE, gr. ths 4/. 155., wot. gad. 108, Br bdinc cette, s 230 Kensington. —N etherwood- , fgu.s 178s. 305., 
agit a én osoas “i Bi - 375 By Mawases & Sen. wars, Baha ahs Sphaspercences: 4,57 
a fats PM WU: sbsensuvbcceccorest ee 1,275 Cavendish-square.—28 and 30, Wigmore-st. (Nor- i 8 yrs. .... Borin A type crags ee 
Sy Rare & Oc aiies folk Mansion pope an a 4 yrs. gt. g6od. ; 
Bethnal Green.—79, Hare-st. (S), yr. 3s/. pe fe ag apd a Ld nig ecg By Fears & Aaron 
Oy Wastnee ik Gone eres 520 seb yt, y-¥. A ed ne and 87, W impole- Royo eer. wt ast ym. 5. r « 
’ GElog Yoke GM cave sacs ncecccgcssasecvecs esse 4 
felingnen—338, Giteon-eq., wt. agh yre., gir. of, apr ge 16 Yrs., ¥.f. 0904, as @ ahham.--57 to 77 (odd), Wardo-ay., 0.1. 04 YT, 
oveb ceeecesececeee oo sessonse 350 Boing concern (in one lot) ....... ccc eeeeee es SrOO G8 004., WF. B9Gls <ccevretvesctdecweceees. 3,410 
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By RK. N. Sro.ceny (at Barbican Repository). 
tolngnee. 64, High-st, (Dairy), yy stabling 


, ATER 29,000 ft bs 


Aen eeeeweeeee eee eee ween 


ee 


t."e2" 








prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
ety se ammo by these who make ead this 
ase 
ial ei 
BRICKS, &c. 
. as. 4, 
Card Stocks .. 11 alongside, in river 
NT ae = 
ee en ee oe ' o 
facing Stocks — ope s ~ ie 
Shippers .+..a.. ss 6 ” ” Sent 
Flettons .. msm 6 ” 
Red Wire - ig ° rT} i: sn 6 
Best Hed Premed 312 8 ns ” ” 
acing. 5 ° - * ts 
Best Pressed 
Staffordshire — 45 ¢ ” . ” 
gy ea ry 
Fie Bricks cone @€ FO ” n 
Grazep Barcxs. 
Best White end 
Ivory Giased 
Seretchers.. . ™3CUCGe8C~«C ” ” ” 
Headers ........ 13 0 © * *° 
See 
and were TF 8 @ ” . ” 
Doudlie Stretchers °° pa ” 
Deukip Meaden, 2 ae) ~ ° o 
One Sede and two 
Fans - Peat ied %@h6Uc8lhCUS iT] on a 
7 sana 28 6 ¢ ” 
SS -~- te 0 8 ” te * 
Best Di 
and Headers .. 16 0 © o * ” 
be 
and coccee 84 © @ ee ” " 
Double Stretchers 15 © © * " ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 © oe ” ” 
One Side and two 
vrteceee 5 O8 O . ” ” 
‘Two Sides and one 
cscsecasee $8 © © " " " 
’ eommcees 34 © © + “ 7 
Salt Giazed.... @ © © ” less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... o per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast r-) Tris 4 9 ” ” 
Gest Portland Cement ........ 30. @ per delivered. 
Gest Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 © : 


Ancaster 

Parieigh Dowa Bath 6 
bee in blocks .. 3: 6 pa 
Geiashill ee sa 8 80 e 
Brown Portland in blocks: *« ya 
j Dale ia blocks. 2 ¢ a 
Red ” s 5 " 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 o - 
Red Mansfield e 4 a 


Yor«x Strons—Xobia Hood Ouality. 


random blocks 2 10 oe 


6 in. sawn two sides 


« #& 


oe 2 in. ditto, ditto o ie os 


ings to sizes (under 


ft. » -) cecsssee @ 3 per foot 
Rubbed two sides 
Dino +00 see 2 6 a 
two sides 
sdabs 


Om 


Bast Harp Yor«x — 


super. ” 


random blocks 3 o per ft. cube " 
sides 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


SLATES. 
in. is. £04 
80 X 10 best blac Bangor..13 2 Sper reco of 1900 at ry.dep 
eoXee » « «+3317 6 os ” 
20 x to best seconds » amg 0 2 pe 
aon 12 ’ ijioso ” “” 
16% 8 best 7 09 oe os 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
se | oe ae) ” 
168 best bluePortmadoc 6 o o ” ” 
soxto best un- 
green... 15 0 0 o ” 
20K te ” ” mic 0 ” 
18X10 2 os rt 0 oe -~ 
6x 8 a fT) 876 7 
0X to permanent green ro 10 0 e ” 
18Xt0 " “ g9 oo ” ” 
6x8 6 50 oy rr 
TILES. 
Best red roohug tiles py thy. dept. 
~42 © Per 1,000, at 
ip and valley tiles... 3 7 per . ” ” 
Best Broseicy tiles . «= $0 © per t,coo ar ® 
on + 52 a ; 
valley - 40 " 
Best Raaboa brown or ” " 
brindled Do. ) s7 6 pert,coo " " 
Dp, sages Do. = 60 0 a o°e 
ccesccsscmnsses § @O POF 
ee oreemwees J " - a 
Best Red or 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 5« 9 per 1,000 o 
Do. Ornamental Do. ...... 34 ” "” ” 
ip tiles meses acme 4 & per dos, ° 8 ( 
tiles . aa Ff ” ” ” 
Best “ Rosemary” 
plain tiles cose ° @ o per t,e00 ” ” 
Do. Ornamental Do. so 0 " ” ” 
Hip tiles..... 4 @ per doz oe ue 
Valles tiles Pe ee 3 8 w ” 
WOOD. 
ma res * 
Deals: best 3 in. xz in. and « in. fi ny | ad 
by 9 in. andtz in... 15130 8 1610 6 
Deals : 9 BY G..cemeecenenee 1410 8 39 10 © 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by mrp moses 8230 © 8830 © 
Batsens : best 24 and3;by6 —. o10 o less thas 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds cee. . ee 9 o less thanbest 
Battens: seconds sccommm O88 OC mw wo ws 
ieanasea Ose = 2 e°o0 gt090 
sia o rT) ° 
jiatielane ae 
erp see 210 9 more thas 
battens. 
op eneoenagiine aunwe 8 © 8 hs 
Fic timber : Best middling Danzig At lead of s0 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- - vi 
BeM) ae ac accccces warvcwmen £3 8 § CC 
ere. ee) ee 43s 0 4m 9 
Seas tae. ©) w— 312 6 315 © 
ea to Sin.) . 3c¢o0 310 3 
unslonmnar anne 8% 5 300 
ee py 35 315 ° 
Jourans’ Woon. At per standard, 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
sia. by 11 ia. moe nna —208006C~C€«mNmC 
oe oars anes cace a1 0 0 s219 0 
hte, ont Ov? 177 0 9 «10 o 
———_ 810 0 8 Oo 
1710 80 19 8 
ees ain't aby im 1310 09 14100 
Third plow del» bys 
coansemeccssseoeman 88930 © Bm 
Baciens, 9 andzin. byyin. t2 10 09 to 
: first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by trie. socsepmrmsecectseree #2 9 @ 82190 9 
Do. 3 is. by gin... sacee 18 © O89 1910 0 
babe eecees én 310 09 t§ 0 @ 
Second yellow deals, 3in. by 
BB Bice 00 cn ccccnsce consents 6 e@ eo 1790 
De. sR. RBs - come %4 109 9 6 oo 
rr. sek! ito (66 ts 10 «66 
Third yellow deals, 3 in by 
BE Uline cn veqecsencoceentuen 310 0 1% 00 
Do. 3 im. by 9 im, ...-.---.045 13 9 9 146 09 @ 
as paren oe a ee, ee | 
White Sea 
fas wap ee 4410 © ro @ 
et ea in, by ging 1710 0 1% 10 © 
aabibenee’ 48 Oo Bt CSC 
Secoed white desis sia by ia 1319 © 11410 0 
’ ’ ” im gm. wtos t3 to © 
- : e | dowd Seiad 9% 9 wr @ 
Se ~-p eimetecce 00 OG ME CO 
0 ein, thickemtra ....... O10 @ 86 0 
lew aes Sas 33° @ upwards. 
eiecekeobeioceee 88 © © “ °° 
eimaience 06 00S m3 
te maceee 88 © Ou. © 6 
Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube.. o@ 3 6 o@ @ 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
pus. ote soromecwm @ 86 © 9 6 
cconsses os 3 oes 6 
Wainscot Oak per ft. cube — eso eg 
Dry Waioscot , per ft. sup. as 
Ph o.c nsec msccmrascsesmee 8 GS FP eo & 
tin. do. a s°e@ “4 . . . 
yg beg 
BA pconcrepenesesensemnee, © @ .© OM 
Selecxed, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
db cb gab ag ickn ce éageneee orté oee#e 
Dry Walnat, American, per ft. sap. 
ache toe Seah a 0e 2 em ero 
T See eens ceccce =a ec oe @ @ Oo 
were Planks— 
Per fi. cube pie: €°@ 2 + « 


- = 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
wooD, 


eee ee eee eee ew eeee 


(Aad worards, according to stn and gangs) 


nary 
Quer don. 6% ste 


gf. to ao g..... eaporevecgee 
” , axe 


Corry Sheets 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 
” ” 22 g. aad 24g. 


Lad ” 


Cut nails, 3 in. to ¢ in 


pat 


P 


Lt 


° 
aoe oe om #8 


° 
= 
* © 


oa ef aor 


op 


a 
9. ¢ 
s 


- 
wu 
eoe 


(Uadue 5 Wa. aunai tonda cxtnma.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Lean— Sheet, Engfish, 3 [bs sa 


Soll Pipe, 


Corraz— 
Fee tren Be 


} scmawe 


Re oeenain ” 


———— ” 


need ieee an 
Blowpipe mum eens 1s 


i) 
Taagi ing ante ll A 
i} 
3 


ENGLISH SHEET 


—_— mee ~~ a =. - 





OILS, &c. 


ow 


PEPER ERE: 


e 


oy 
wMuw 


—4 ceo 


square. 


G 


™- 


4% 


£64, 
ory 


‘aco a & ae ae 


-e2@e@,. 8 er 
88.8 “FP 


< wurl 


2 ee org 


sh 
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eaceuvwoure & 





































scapes tens ee rece ena EE 
ied cone ke eek De a 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





of 
4, Above Bar, 





WOTK —The responsibility of signed articles, lerters, 
and pagers read af moctings rests, of course, with the 
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should be addressed to PU aad 
mot to the Idisor . ae 
EE 
TENDERS. 
{Cemmanications for insertion under this heading 
should be to must reach us 


Zz 
wo 
J 
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publish Tenders nies authenticated either by the architect 
on the buiiding-owner ; and we cannot annouace- 
anents of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
te sor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 

— im some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


| 
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BRIGHTON.—For new room at the Royal 
Pavihon, for the ; Mr. Francia 


" Corporation 
. C May, F.S.1, M.Inst.C.E-, Borough Engineer and 


&Co... ... £1,149 | Payne, Norman & Co.” 
Keak Evershed .. | pitas Ca. ' og 
Goz & Turner ...... 1,057 | A. Crowhurst ........ go7 





HARROW-ON.-THE-HIL!".—For tn eootiion of the 
new ’ Comsts at Greenhill, arrow, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, ees 
Architect :-— 

R. L. Tonge, Watford .......... 


SE 


B.N OWELL & CO. 


Chtef Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


y 
srrvacee £6,050 











Jeckion &t Seas. £117 e o|T. Witame oe ¥s 


o 
&Co. .. we 0 © & Soa.. 75 10 6 
Laneedie tetas gt ty 2 F. & F. Young, 
Bros, . 4% © 
& Ecksteia fy reo 0} Wood ACo. .... S917 © 
Se. | Lie Foundry 
work Co. 


vase 485 9 6| Kiskintilioch.. 63 15 © 
Dowdall & Son. %& o © 





WILLESDEN.—For the erection of a new assembly- 
hall, plrysical and chemical laboratories, &c., at the 
name (Technical Institute), Willesden, for the 

id County Council, Mr, H, T. Wakelam, County 

ti 
Chambers Bros., Ealing............+++++. heey 
siaeeeeneaiaemenemanell 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly! is 


from the Offi © to tm any part of the Ueted K at 
the rate of oe pat aguas ip euembers FREPAID. To of 
Burepe, A . Aumtraia, New Zealand, t Chima. 


&., 





ye? sate: payabt 2, MORGAN? 
showkd «be addressed t the puldtuher of “Tet Biitoen,” 
Catherine-ctree:, W.C 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publi + ra al ot inne 


numbers) quarter ensure 
receiving ae Baikter ® by Fi - "Morateg’s Pest. 


W. H. Lascelles & €o., 


1a1, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, B.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN OW APPLICATION. 


























Ee 
PRICES CURRENT (Contioned) LONDON.—F and hot-water supplies to che | THE BATH STONE FIRMS. Lta 
VARNISHES, &. re ote | 2 —— tassow Fever z 2 Geum S. BAT 
tt O bergue, Grithihe, a sredcaany SA voR ov 
Fee RAs Sent “ ima 2 4 |. King BAM. 200 -- Seet to @ 
Tr teri et 

Sopmtae Pa insic Onk i it yo — pe I tees A 
Wee Kgire Orerch o 

me : ime’ é a Rootes Dae ee R6esedbverscces neo Z : 

ye pete a a Werner, Pheiderer, & Perkins ge @ © 
fine COIMRED arcs cececccccscccvcvee ce ow Weed & Sens ..... 1,140 tO © 
SuperGne Pale Eisstic Carrings.... .. ree | ad Sienna BOR. cose ccccesvosnessess 1,t3§ © © mAM STOER. 
Pine Puke Magle .. .. 200.00 ccaesssvee socnee oe = : bewnen 8 Ba 3160 © 0 { SsTOnR. 
Piewt Pole Cagal... & & .... <2 The Ham 
Pew 1 ee ee West Ham Works Depart cent sale 0 0 Stone 
Platting Varnish .........-..-..--+++ i - , Baal paeeenetoenmia pubpesesane tate 1s 0 Cenpeung Oy C. Trask & Son. 
Capes Ean iiscbibdiaitinetdinnuntuads Beers 4 

—y Sar aos wonqesens Moorwood, Soas, & Ca. ge oe Cate! Office :—Norton, Stoke-ander Ham, 
a wopgsgeomeceocoecs menccey OD OE RNR mernensvenvensseeneee 333 Semeny. 
re TEED cccensenenesce m= © 88) Wenham & Waters oo ocsce ss... moe Loedon Mr. B A. Williams, 
Feussen eoasaitd coseumncesiowmanion 0 § 6 Lancashire Heating fs © © 16, S weed. 
Bestia Black ..........- scsscseeve 936 ©) Brightside Foundry Co........-.--- tro © © 

sere ee er ee ae “-* ~~ — oe «=e «+ ow et o 
Prenct aad Brush Polish ae eouwe 68 © 

SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection of a 

eterna SL 





4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C. 





QUANTITIES, 4c... LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Tgehse - «* 
METCHIM & SOM |‘ i "clsncsts aku ne 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
‘or 1908, price 6d. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


[ omeneunteemetas 
re 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUB REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


MARSH, SON, & CIBBS, Lr. 


Chief Ofices : Great Western Chambers, Bath. 
London Offices : 14, Great Western Road, Paddingt» 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 














Poloncean Asphalte 


PATERT ASPHALTE and FELT BOOFIEG. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 














EWART'S| 
EMPRESS’ SMOKE CURE | 


NWOISsSEL.ESsSsS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful as 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rall Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for (Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 





